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tinual running to the churches, never neglecting; In order that the future generations of Span- 
a procession or religious holiday, and whose iards should not free themselves from the throt- 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY J. A- highest enjoyment was the spectacle of burning tling clutch of an overpowering priestly rule, 
esgress fellow-countrymen, had long before left to the | the church did not let the schools out of their 

Spain is a remarkable country, which, in one unwearied industry of the Moors much of the hand. He who will not intentionally close his 
breath, may be rightfully called rich and poor; agricultural labor, the irrigation of the fields, | eyes must see from this account that ‘‘rich” 
“rich,” becauses it possesses a mass of natural and the culture of rice, cotton and sugar, also | Spain has become “‘poor” through priestly su- 
treasures, but lying undeveloped because its the manufacturing of silk and paper; they now | premacy, and has been brought to the beggar’s 
people are wanting in wisdom and capacity; even left to foreigners the mowing of the grass | staff. Only when the Spaniard takes this staff 
hence the land must be really called “poor,” | and the harvesting of the grain. The inhabi- | and wields it as a weapon against the priests, 
without regard to the political conditions which | tants of the coast, formerly renowned as sailors | driving them out of the land, as they once drove 
contribute their share te the general ruin. But ‘and pilots, had so lost the knowledge of their the industrious, capable Moors, establish schools 


The Effect of Priestly Supremacy. 


—e— 


that this Spain, so richly blessed with natural | business that no one would intrust himself to where common-sense and mental freedom are 
them more. For the building of their houses | taught, and provides for an able press, then, 
foreigners were hired; no one in the country only, can this now beggarly poor country be- 
could build and fit out ships; carpenters, rope come rich, even very rich. 

and sail-makers must be brought from other 


lands. Mining, the most abundant source of | MINOR MATTERS. 
Spain’s prosperity, was carried on so ignorantly | 


: : | Tue East River Bripoe.-—All Eastern visi- 
that it produced no profit. The richest lodes ; Ba 
: : : ‘tors to the centennial exposition are struck by 
of gold and silver, cinnabar strata which had | 3 f hi iiaias 
duced the purest quicksilver in the greatest She pom at eee pind fortis erent mee aa 

ae “ P i ‘nad hl liking ee | work. They have absorbed about six millions 
alte eat i ride’ he oak ‘stain a in the building. The bridge will have an ele- 
serie 1 aaa oe pata ies oa. | vation of one hundred and thirty-five feet above 
cage ee on agua 4 mean high-water mark, and although at certain 
| stages of the tide vessels with masts a yard or 
so higher can pass with safety, that measure is 

them made even more profitable than before. . 6 “ P ae y» ; 
: | practically the limit. Mr. G. W. Blunt, Pilot 
As agriculture, manufactures and commerce, | Nee: 
. ‘ : .. |Commissioner, and posted on all such matters, 
so also did every branch of science which, in | : : 
| says that the average height of the mainmast 


other lands, were putting forth fresh blossoms, | of a thousand-ton ship is about one hundred and 
thirty-two feet, and that not more than one- 


languish here in this land of united faith beyond | 

he Pyrenees—in this land where inquiry was f : 

si ok hoi * . * tbat! | third of the vessels which pass up the East river 
regarded as a sin, the suppression of reason | 


| have masts one hundred and thirty-five feet high, 


resources, could become so impoverished is 
owing simply and alone to priestly supremacy. | 

The soil of Spain abounds in treasure of all 
kinds. It overflows with wine and oil, pro- 
duces the most delicious fruits in almost tropi- 
eal profusion, has a lavish abundance of the 
most valuable minerals — silver, quick-silver, 


| 
| 


copper, lead, iron; also anthracite coal, precious 
marbles; in short, almost every natural product 
valued and used by man. With shores washed | 
by the Atlantic and Mediterranean, with excel- | 
lent harbors, navigable rivers and canals, Spain | 
seems as if created for commerce with all quar- 


ters of the globe. 

Three centuries ago the Spaniards were in 
possession of immeasurable wealth; their land | 
thickly populated, and abounding in rich cities, 
flourishing communities, and a great variety of 
manufactures. To the might of their weapons 
the most powerful enemies yielded; and in for- | 
eign lands they owned domains larger than all 
Europe. But already towards the close of his 
life Phiip IL. of Spain saw the luster of his | 
crown growing dim because in his fanaticism 
he had wasted the blood and treasure of his 
people, who, sunk in blind credulity, shouted 
their applause of his deeds. Under Philip II.’s 
three successors, from 1598 to 1700, the most 
powertul monarchy of the world declined stead- 


/mans, whom the government was obliged to pro- | 
‘cure, were these lost lodes found again, and by 


' was preached, and blind belief praised as the | 


|of the saints was declared corrupting, so that 


|of the circulation of the blood were discarded | 














highest excellence in man—in this land where and of this third a large majority could pass by 
se cui sae oustalaina ‘wipes ee asate | sending down their royal and top-gallant masts, 


laf square-rigged vessels, or their top-masts if 
| fore-and-afters. With the deepening of Hell 


ve > capi i ig h century had | . ‘ 
ee) ee eee Gate a large proportion of ocean traffic will pass 


Boys Magis gent then ys CeLrens Sere through the Sound; indeed this will be the most 


Newton’s discovery as well as Harvey’s doctrine | d 
convenient route for European traders, and 


masters will have to choose between the two 


with contempt as being contrary to revealed re- | ; : 
ligi I . | entrances to the port, according to the location 
igion. 


ily; and at last, so low was she sunk, that any | 
Consequently the medical faculty was | Sosa i « walshake te 
in such a condition of ignorance that the king | 


foreign nation could, unpunished, insult her. | 
This was the result of priestly rule. aa t PIB IRS fatiie tes abate made, the expense of sending down the upper 
we 6 athre: . ini. | was obliged to go to a foreign co y to obtai : Gilg ; : 
In the year 1623 the brethren of the Domini- | hi ' es : 8 . ad The is BE | masts is trifling in comparison with the great 
. > eney ‘ ‘ | his physician-in-ordinary. 1e Opinio O- : . mR Eo: 
can and Franciscan orders alone numbered | ti y J PFO" | benefits which will result to the two cities from 


39 0 . » game > , -| nounced by the Madrid doctors upon the propo- | : : : : : 
32,000 persons, and at the same rate the rest of a OY een P EEE the completion of the bridge. If the b:idge is 
| to have any income at all from tolls it can safely 


the priesthood multiplied. At the Cathedral of | sition to cleanse the streets of the capital from 
Sate ‘ vi Afi ata til ‘ : he enormous heaps of filth characterizes the | 
Seville alone 100 priests officiated; the parish | ses ous heaps < : eres | wha ntaas ih ed¥anbe 20 pay all necessary ex- 
The | Wisdom of these devout guardians of public | MELEE ET 
“The dirt in which our forefathers could | a thn SON 


| of their respective piers. 


of Seville counted only 14,000 chaplains. 
slightest.intimation of putting any restraint on | health. Ges ese am 
the gigantic growth of the priesthood and its | live must remain; its removal would be an un-| Sex in EpucaTion PrRacTICALLY REFUTED AT 
wealth was condemned as the most atrocious, | precedented experiment of incalculable results;,; Harvarp.—The Woman's Journal calls atten- 
accursed heresy by this whole couatry, in which | the offensive odor which is complained of is | tion to the fact that the Boylston Medical Com- 
not only every indolent dullard, as in other | Only conducive to health; by making the at- | mittee, appointed by the President and Fellows 
countries, turned to the priest’s vocation, but mosphere heavier, these offensive exhalations | of Harvard University, has just awarded a prize 
where the most prominent men coveted the honor | !€ssen its sharp, cutting, injurious qualitis.” | of two hundred dollars to Mrs. Dr. Mary Putnam 
of becoming priests. Thus among others may 1” the present age, when every child knows | Jacobi, of New York city, for the best disserta- 
be mentioned Cervantes, the author of ‘Don | that cleanliness promotes health, and on the con- tion on the subject proposed for i876, viz: ‘*Do 
Quixote,” who, three years before his death,  ttaty filth creates miasmas and contagious mat-| women require mental and bodily rest during 
became a Franciscan monk; Lope de Vega | ter which must be disinfected, such an opinion menstruation, and to what extent?” The com- 
was priest and Inquisition-officer; Calderon, the @Ppears almost incredible. | mitte, consisting of Drs. J. B. S. Jackson, D. 
famous comedy writer, so fanatic a priest that! In this country which, in its greatest peril, H. Storer, Charles G. Putnam, Morrill Wyman, 
he was called the Inquisition poet. The clergy | declined an alliance with a Protestant state with Hf, J. Bigelow, R. M. Hodges, Calvin Ellis and 
and the church enjoyed the greatest freedom | the declaration that it would rather perish than’ Samuel Cabot, was unanimous in its verdict in 
from taxation and abundant favors; consecrated Come in contact with heretics, there was at last fayor of Dr. Jacobi’s essay. Last year the Boyls- 
places were asylums of refuge, and had other ¢Ve" 4 deficiency of capable generals as of | ton Committee, one of the most conservative 
privileges. No Spaniard would have felt it Other statesmen, No Spaniard could be placed medical boards in America, in view of the atten- 
consonant with his soul's salvation if he had ®t the head of any expedition, because every tion awakened to the subject of ‘Sex in Edu- 


on “The Golden Wedding of Longwood,” in 


once the sexton of the old church, and since he 
| returned to Boston a friend has told him that 
when the old hero was censured by his brethren 
for swearing while engaged in fighting at Bun- 
ker Hill he said he felt that he ought to be ex- 
cused because it had been such patriotic profan- 
ity! 

A bell is to be rung on the Fourth of July in 
the city of New York that is older tian the 
Declaration of Independence, which it will 
commemorate. It is the bell in the steeple of 
the church at Forty-eighth street and Fifth av- 
enue. It originally hung in the cupola of the 
old Middle Dutch church, in Nassau street, last 
used as a postoffice. During the Revolution it 
was secreted far away in the country, and re- 
stored only after the British evacuation, in No- 
vember, 1783. 

A writer in the Advertiser, ““E. E. H”—we 
suppose Edward Everett Hale—gives voice to 
good sense and right understanding, as is his 
wont, in the following admirable paragraph :— 

One thing, to the credit of New England, we 
will say. Whatever fickleness toward her own 
New England may have shown, she does not at 
heart have the least confidence in an absurd 
proposal advance: d with some confidence by the 
essayists who are lecturing her just now. When 
they tell her that the statesman of to-day must 
be unconnected with private affairs, that he 
must never buy a share of railroad stock, never 
invest in railroad bonds, never import a cask of 
sugar, and never make a yard ot cloth; when 
they tell her that he is to be a man of books and 
sentiments and ideas, but not a man of work, a 
person to make speeches but not to conduct 
business, New Englard laughs to scorn that ab- 
surdity. The States which sent Nathan Apple- 
ton and Nathaniel Silsbee and Abbott Lawrence 
to Congress a generation ago, and which have 
been represented in our days by Alexander H. 
Rice and William B. Washburn and Henry L. 
Pierce, are not going to brand any candidate for 
the presidency because he has been actively en- 
gaged in business affairs. Whatever else we 
want in public office, we do not want men of 
mere theory. If anybody supposes that the en- 
thusiasm ot the New England voters is damped 
when they know that a candidate has been en- 
gaged in large business affairs, he entirely mis- 
apprehends the people who made Hancock Pres- 
ident of the first Continental Congress because 
he was the largest and most successful mer- 
chant in America. 

We lately mentioned the death of Hannah 
Cox, at Longwood, Pa., one of the original 
abolitionists. She joined the first movement in 
favor of emancipation with a zeal which no op- 
position could shake, and no discouragement 
quench. The early heroes and heroines of the 
cause—Lundy, Garrison, Lucretia Mott, Whit- 
tier, and others—were cheered and welcomed 
by her, and her steadfast husband, at a time 
when their names were outlawed from public 
respect. When Thomas Garrett established the 
starting-point of the ‘‘underground railroad” in 
Wilmington, Del., the house of the Coxes at | 
Longwood became the first station on the way 
to the Canadian terminus. For years the quiet 
farmer and his wife received the fugitive slave 
and carried him by night on his way northward. 
When, in September, 1873, they celebrated 
their golden wedding, Whittier sent them his 
poem (which will be found in his last volume) 





| entire exercises were presented to the public | cheap edition, the translation of Favette Rob- 
|that the Kindergarten might be understood, inson, of her Consuelo, regarded by many as the 
| though the system is utterly opposed to public | masterpiece of this most remarkable and prolific 
exhibitions and show. | modern novelist. The style of “Consuelo” is 
Mrs. Stevens next followed with an essay on | sweet and dreamy as the murmuring of rivulets 
“Education a Science,” the first purpose of and the soughing of zephyrs among pine-tops. 
which, she said, was to fit persons for life, and is, —Philadelphia. 
| continuous, not finished at leaving school. It | 
is not cramming, but the drawing-out of the 
faculties, a developmert, a growth. She also 
spoke of the needed knowledge of the fine 
chemistry of human nature, and also that the 
mind and spirit are not to be cultivated at the 


The Sunday-School Teacher, for June, has 
articles by Rev. J. C. Taylor, and Profs. S. C. 
Bartlett and E. C. Mitchell, that of the latter 
being a succinct account of ‘The House of Je- 
hovah” (Solomon's Temple), and Mt. Moriah, | 
on which it was built, with a cut and plan of the | 


Osgood & Co. have published the third of their | 
centennial poets— The Complete Poetical Works | 
of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, uniform with | 
Whittier and Tennyson. It contains The Voices | 
of the Night, The Spanish Student, The Belfry 
of Bruges, Evangeline, The Seaside and the} 
Fireside, The Song of Hiawatha, The Court- | 
ship of Miles Standish, Birds of Passage, Tales} Even when they have no adequate reason 
of « Wayside Inn, Flower-de-Luce, Judas Mac- | back of them to give them vitality, usages and 
cabeus, and the Masque of Pandora—the sev- | customs die hard. And itis both natural and 
eral volumes which have made Mr. Longfellow’s healthful that it should be so. I have no fault 
name familiar as household words wherever the | to tind with the law of progress. 
It will be difficult | has its roots in all the past. 


The Truth about Sunday. 


A DISCOURSE 
Preached at the Church of the Unity, 
—BY— 
REV. M. J. SAVAGE. 


Let no miu, therefore, judge you... 


; -in respect ot 
-++.the Sabbath.—Col. ii.: 16. 


The present 


English language is known. There is, and can 


dared to die without bequeathing by testament 
to the church and its officials a portion of his 
property, not seldom the whote. All independ- 


one used had proved either ignorant or unprin- ' cation,” decided to offer the premium as above. 
cipled. The papers were to be sentto Dr. J. B. S. Jack- 
For the promised blessings of universal blind .oy on or before the first Wednesday in April, 


ent thought ceased; evéry one believed; no one , faith the people did not need to waitlong. Not 1876. “The manuscripts were to be written in 
inquired; every doubt, every research, was a a half century had passed since the church ruled! gistinet and plain hand-writing, the pages 
crime. supreme in Spain, and the land could scarcely | pound in a book form,” ete. They were to be 

In this land where no person ever doubted— bear taxation more. The destitution, the pov- accompanied in all cases by a sealed packet on 
to say nothing of disputed—the sacred right of | &TY> of the people increased from year-to-year whieh should be written some device or sen- 
burning heretics, there appeared a legion of t@ such an extent that at last in many villages tence, and in which should be enclosed the au- 
books which strove to prove the necessity of the people literally starved to death, and, in thors name and residence. Any clue by which 
religious persecution. Other scholarship was Fder to save the inhabitants of the cities from the authorship could be made known to the 
employed in memoirs of the saints, in deserip- the ever-increasing danger of starvation, bodies Gommittee was to debar from competition. 
tions of miracles, said to occur daily, and in Of armed-troops, accompanied by the public pither by inadvertence or design the conditions 
the history of cloisters and churches, in which, hangman, marched into districts where it Was were so worded as to leave competition open to 
if several persons were treating the same sub- suspected storehouses existed, in order to com- 1 irrespective of sex. The fact probably was 
ject, each strove to surpass the other in pious pel the farmers to bring into the cities the pro- shat no pains had ever been taken to guard 
visions which they had retained to save their > against feminine competition simply because it 

A church arrived at such power no longer OW" families from hunger. had always been taken for granted that nobody 
satisfied itself with the burning of some thou- But while, in order to raise even the lowest jy_ men, and no men but doctors, would com- 
The remnant of conquered *™ount of tax, it no longer sufficed to sell all pete for a medical prize. It is a happy coinci- 
Moors in Spain were long before converted, kinds of tools and household utensils, and even | gence that, in the discussion of a question which 
through every conceivable torture, to the one the beds from beneath them, but also to pull | directly involves woman's capacity to pursue the 
true chureh. In order to prevent any back- down the houses, the materials of which must higher education, a woman, in the judgment of 
sliding these were forbidden, under heavy pen- be auctioned at any price, while great numbers experts, bears off the palm while the fact of her 
alty, the reading and writing, and even the of persons perished from hunger and exposure, |... was unknown and unsuspected by the judges. 
speaking, of their native language in the pri- Whole villages were deserted; in many towns | ppi, result is itself a final and conclusive prac- 
vacy of their own houses; also, they must give More than two thirds of the houses were going | 4.9) refutation of the theory of worran’s physi 


up every custom of their nation—the veiling of ruin—while not only the soldiers, for whom | cal disability for the highest professional attain- 
Excited to the government no longer could provide cloth- 


falsehoods. 


sand heretics 


ments. 

fury by these measures these unfortunate peo- ing and food, wandered around in rags, and | Se . 

The Were dispirited through lack of suitable food,| THe Dancer oF RELYING ON UnwriTTEN 
but thousands of others in the cities perished |H1story.—Thurlow Weed has lately been writ- 
on the open streets trom hunger—while not ing of how the New York Herald, which, under 
the entire extirpation of these converts whose only unemployed laborers, but even merchants | the control of the elder Bennett, opposed with 
What Philip If.’s and other citizens in the capital, organized into | all its power the efforts to preserve or restore 
wise statemanship had avoided, Philip III., un- robber-bands who in broad day plundered and the Union by force of arms, was brought onee 
der the ceaseless pressure of the priests, car- murdered—while men fought even to death for | to the support of the government. President 
ried out. The Archbishop of Valencia repre- piece of bread; and at the court itself such Lincoln, it seems by Mr. Weed’s narrative, 
sented to the king that the destruction of their Poverty prevailed that the king’s housekeeping thinking it more important to secure the influ 
grand fleet, the “Invincible Armada,” under Could no longer be paid, nor his servants re- ence of the Herald than to obtain a victory in 
Philip II., was only the punishment of God for ceive wages—while the salaries of all officials, | the field, commissioned Mr. Weed to conciliate 
their toleration o¢ the Moors; the king should ¢ven the ministers of state, were considerably Bennett. This mission the veteran politician 
now drive them out of the land, for which act Teduced, and the payment of pensions entirely | undertook with reluctance, having explained 
his government to all eternity would be glori- ceased—during all this misery, increasing from that he was disqualified for that service by a 
tied; the children under seven years might Yeat-to-year, all things continued to go well personal quarrel with Bennett of many years’ 
alone be retained. But the Archbishop of With the army of priests and monks, whose | standing. Mr. Lincoln, however, insisted, and 
Toledo and the greater part of the priesthood churches and cloisters were filled with treasure , Weed yielded. His meeting with Mr. Bennett 
advised rather to put to death at once all, men, Valued at thousands of millions, and whose in- was friendly, and the object of the visit was fully 
women and children. The king decided for Satiable greed swallowed up the little which still explained. Bennett at first denounced the abo- 
their banishment, and one million of the most Was to be found, while annually large sums of | litionists as the cause of all the trouble by irri- 
industrious inhabitants of Spain were hunted Money were sent to Rome. tating and exasperating the South. To which 
like wild beasts out of the country because the When at last sovereigns once more came to | Mr. Weed replied, stating the question from the 
Romish priesthood doubted Pcie -Caibolicten. the throne of Spain who, with the support of Republican standpoint. His narrative proceeds 
Many were abused and plundered, others killed, foreign statesmen, ‘set some limits to priestly as follows :— 

power, and when thereby through a succession; I informed him of facts and circumstances 
arried on Within my own knowledge showing conclusively 
| the deliberate design of severing the Union to 
raged. and children thrown into the sea. prevent California from coming into the Union 
those who landed in Africa many were mur- stadually revived, these governmental measures gs a free State. I gave him the then unknown 
had to be forcibly carried out for the benefit of) particulars of an interview of Messrs. Toombs, 


the women and even their bathing. 


ple rebelled, but were entirely defeated. 
priests, however, were not satisfied with their 
subjection; but directed their next efforts to 


Catholicism they doubted. 


before they reached the coast. During the voy- 
age to Africa men were butchered, women out- Of the wisest measures persistently ¢ 
Of through a term of years the national prosperity 


dered by the Bedouins, others perished from 


which are the lines :— 
Blessings upon you !—what did you for that sad, | 
suffering one, | 
So homeless, faint and naked, unto our Lord 
was done. 
Bayard Taylor, whose native place is but three 
miles from Longwood, was at that time in 
Germany; but he also sent a poem, containing 
the following mention of the former guests of 
John and Hannah Cox :— 
Here Lowell came,-in rad ant youth, 
A soul of fixed endeavor; 
Here Parker spake with lips of truth 
That soon were closed forever; 
Here noblest Whittier, scorned and spurned, 
Found love and recognition ; 
Here Garrison’s high faith returned, 


expense of the body, but that this should be so 
treated as to help the others. Again, she dwelt 
on the necessity for the cultivation of the senses, 
the connecting link between the physical and 
intellectual natures. How much study for the 
mind there is, and yet how little of the knowl- 
edge acquired by the senses, the comparisons 
of form, color and size, leading from the known 
to the unknown, from the simple to the com- 
plex, and from the concrete to the abstract. 
The class now sang with much spirit Lucy Lar- 
com’s ‘Run, little rivulet, run,” and Miss Gar- 
land said the Kindergarten songs were expected 
to grow. 

The next essay was by Miss May, ‘‘An Ounce 
of Prevention is worth a Pound of Cure,” in 
which allusion was made to what is given the 
child at the Kindergarten to keep him employed. 
He is taught love rather than doctrines, for 
right education culminates in religious growth, 
in deeds of kindness and thoughts of love, and 
leads from self-seeking to self-sacrificing benev- | 
olence and unselfish love. Inaction of the body 
produces we.kness; so also of the mind. If 
parents would have their children grow up vir- 
tuous and useful they should not only teach 
them to do right, but give them opportunities 
of acting right in play with other children. 
Other schools are more for the intellect than | 
for morals. People try to make the children 
wise by giving them books. But they should 
be taught to be courageous and brave. Let 
them have work. Teach them to create, and 
that will prevent destruction. The game that 
followed was to test the sense of sight and the 
power of memory. A ring was formed, and 
while one was blindfolded anoti.er left the ring, 
when the former was to look around and see 
who was missing. Then the class sang— 
“‘Who is the little »laymat2 gone from the ring? 
And if you guess rizhtly we'll clap as we sing.” 
Accordingly, if she Viscovered ‘who had left the 
ring they clapped hands 2s tuey sang, ‘‘When 
we are playing together;” but if she failed to 
see who had gone they sang without clapping. 
The ladies around us seemed highly delighted 
with this play, and some of them said they would 
hke to play it themselves at home. 

The next essay was by Miss Reed, ‘‘ The 
Corner Stone of the Kindergarten,” which she 
designated as contrasts, discovered by Froebel 
to be the corner-stone. She alluded to the con- 
trasis of day and night,-summer and winter; 
the contrasts of the primary colors, and their 


Mohammedan mosque now occupying the site. 
“The Little Folks” leaves have pretty centen- 
nial illustrations. —Chicago. 

Procter Brothers, of Gloucester, have com- 
piled a very interesting history of The Fisheries 
of Gloucester, from the first catch by the Eng- | 
lish in 1623, to the centennial year 1876, but | 
bave sadly marred its presentation in pamphlet , 
form by inserting advertisements on alternate | 
pages! This is a combination of literary and 
mercantile talent worthy only the severest con- | 
demnation.—G loucester. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, for June, has articles | 
on ‘Russian Village Communities ;” ‘‘Fellow- | 
ships and National Culture;” ‘‘ Quakers and 
Quakerism ;" ‘The Stage in France;” ‘ Do- 
mestic Research;” ‘‘The Endowment of Re- 
search;” continuations of ‘* Madcap Violet,” | 
‘Natural Religion,” and ‘‘Tig Rise of Natural- 
ism in English Art,” a poem, and an art review | 
—all suggestive reading.— London and New 
York, Macmillan & Co. j 

The Dwellers in Five Sisters Court, by H. E. 
Scudder, is a very Dickenish story of a local | 
precinct where five houses of a precisely like | 


‘alist. and The Young American—the two vol- 


to deny to Mr. Longfellow a first place in the | 
lists of nineteenth-century poets, and his fame | 


is likely to increase, rather than diminish, with | 
his decease. | 
} 


Two more of the delightful ‘Little Classic” | 





edition of Emerson’s works have come from Os- 
good’s press— Essays (first series) and Miscella- 
nies. Inthe former we have his ever-admira- 
ble papers on History, Self-Reliance, Compen- 
sation, Spiritual Laws, Love, Friendship, Pru- 
dence, Heroism, The Over-Soul, Circles, [ntel- 
lect, and Art; and in the latter the papers on 
Nature, The American Scholar, The Divinity- 
College Address, Literary Ethics, The Method 
of Nature, Man the Reformer, Lecture on the 
Times, The Conservative, The Transcendent- 





umes bearing some of the most pregnant and 
felicitous thought that New England genius has | 
yet vouchsated. 


| 

Allen and Greenough's Latin Composition is | 
the concluding text-book of the series of pre- | 
paratory studies for the first year in college. 
“It supposes in the learner a fair acquaintance | 
with the language, gained by the reading of the | 


usual authors and the careful study of grammar | 


construction, with their inmates, give the hint and notes, with some elementary practice in| jt with 
of the narrative. ‘The author is well known for’ writing.” he volume is divided into two parts; | hand, unless impelled by a yet more sacred 
his excellent writing for young and old, and in| first, “On Constructions,” a very clear and well | Mouve. 


be, no such thing as breaking with the old and 
making absolutely new beginnings. We are 
the product of vesterday, and the makers of to- 
morrow. So the most distant hereafter must 
be forever linked to the most ancient primeval. 

I have, I say, no tault to find with this law. 
No more have L any fault to find with the flow- 
ing of a mountain stream. But if I wish to 
utilize its power I may clear out, or obstruct, 
its channel, or even alter its bed. So doing, I 
do not intertere with the law of its flow, but 
rather conform to and cooperate with it. Thus, 
though I have no fault to find with the stream 
of human progress, and believe that it moves 
after the order of a divine law, yet our human 
intelligence and human will may modify, may 
hasten or retard it. [would put to it no rash 
hand. But when “the thing that hath been” 
stands in the way of something better that 
might be I would remove it out of the way. 
Because last year’s corn-stalks were indispens- 
able to last year’s crops [ would hardly let them 
stand, unsightly and black, in the way of this 
year’s growth. Plow them under the soil, and 
let their death nourish the new life. 

The traditional Sunday isa thing hallowed and 
sacred in the hearts of thousands. It stands to 
them for all that is sweetest in old-time asso- 
elation, and fullest freighted with hope tor the 
future. [tis their ‘‘ark” in the wilderness that 
carries all their holy emblems. And, though it 
might mean little‘to me, yet | would not touch 
, what they might deem, a sacrilegious 


But when the saying of, Jesus gets re 
versed, and is made to read, **Man was made 





this instance has not forgotten the welcome love- | illustrated guide in the employment of the parts | 
. . . . . a { 
story, nor the portraiture of queer characters. | of speech, and their variations of mood, tense, | 
It will be found a delightful summer-day book. ' declension, ete. ; while the second part, ‘“*Ex- 
—New York, Hurd & Houghton. 

Peterson Brothers publish in paper covers) best English classics to be by the student ren- 
The Massacre of Glencoe, by George W. M. dered into the best Latin he can make, with such 
R ld thrilli Aue ie sel : Wil helps as part first, and the other assistance he 
ie eapadertsamiss Peuigad relates to Wl may possess, may enable him to accomplish.— 
liam of Orange’s ruthless massacre of a whole; Boston, Ginn Brothers. 
clan of gallant Highlanders, whose only crime The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, tor 
was their loyalty to King James, their lawful April, contains ‘*Kant’s reply to Hume,” by J. 
monarch. Men, women and children, without | Watson; ‘Darwin's Descent of Man,” by J. H. 
distinction, were shot down, or perished by fire Pepper; “Turner,” by W. E. Channing —a 
or by exposure to the weather, to the number charming review of the man and the artist, his 
of thirty thousand. —Philad+lphia. 


} s ae Pt ” * : 
ercises in Translation,” are selections from the 


cheerfulness, and his sympathy with nature and 
Two Years in California, by Mary Cone, is with his kind, as manifested in his works; his 
a very readable book, and though not original | exactness, perfectness, variations and unex- 
in matter or arrangement, yet tel!s the story of pected conclusions; not burn, but forcibly and 
the wonderful land of the West with a fresh in- | self-made, a painter; and his truthfulness and 
terest. The author does justice to the Chinese, humility; ‘I'he Two Kinds of Dialectic,” by L. 
giving them credit for many virtues, and dissi-  P, Hicock; ‘‘Herbart’s Ideas on Education,” by 
pating in the minds of all who read the preju- | Hugo Haanel; ‘‘Shakespeare’s Two Gentlemen 
dice that may lodge from unjust previous ac- of Verona,” by D. J. Snider; ‘Goethe's ‘Song of 
counts. There are numerous good illustrations | the Spirit Over the Water’ ” (poetry), by F. R. 
of the striking scenery of the region.—Chicago, 
S. C. Griggs & Co. 


Marvin; and ‘*The Relation of Religion to Art,” 
by the editor, Mr. Harris—art, the perception 








combinations; that of form, as between the 

cube and sphere, and the cylindcr, a variation 

of the latter; also the contrasts of size. Then 

the ‘‘gifts,” so-called, were described, the ap- | 
paratus, what is given the children of the Kin- 

dergarten to work with. Again contrasts in 

nature were mentioned as being learned by imi- 

tations of birds and animals; the contrast in 
sounds, and also between good and bad conduct. 

The game of ball that followed illustrated con- 
trasts, one pupil throwing the ball down and 

catching it as it rebounded; another throwing 
it up, catching it as it fell; and the third throw- 

ing it down and up, alternately, and catching it 

—the class singing as they played. 

The valedictory was by Miss Jenness, ‘“‘The 
Building of the House,” in which the body was 





And Thompson’s pure ambition. 





ABOUT-TOWN NOTES. 
THE KINDERGARTEN. 
Sympathizing in theory with the principles 
and methods of the Kindergarten as taught by 


likened to a house, the qualities and abilities 
representing the furniture. The child is given 
into the hands of mother and teacher, like the 
materials of a house into the hands of the car- 
penter, to be built for honor or dishonor. God 
has given the materials, the stone and the clay, 
to be fashioned into ‘ta house founded on a 





Froebel, that is, as far as we understood them, 
we gladly availed ourselves of the opportunity, 
the other afternoon, of attending, at the Parker- 
Memorial, the graduating exercises uf the Kin- 
dergarten normal class, taught by Misses Gar- 
land and Weston. We went early, in order to 
secure good seats, and found that the ante- 
rooms of the hall were filled, for the examina- 
tion of visitors, with specimens of the work of 
the class, forms and combinations in wood, | 
metal, clay, worsted and paper, the same that | 
is taught the children in the regular Kindergar- 
tens. The specimens were all extremely nice, 
and many of them, particularly some of the 
patterns on paper simply done by pricking with 
a needle, of rare beauty. These employments 
seem perfectly fitted to arrest the attention of 
children and develop their tastes and varied 
faculties and natural inclinations, to keep them 
busy creating, and thus prevent destruction, as 
was well expressed by one of the young ladies 
in her essay. 

The class numbered, perhaps, sixteen, three 
of whom were married ladies, who thus seem 
to have been striving to learn the art of being 
really good and true mothers. The platform 
was decorated with flowers, and the exercises 
commenced with the reading of selections from 
the New Testament, by Rev. D. W. Waldron | 
(we would it had been by a lady), the words of | 
Jesus, ‘Suffer the little children to come unto | 
me,” and kindred passages, followed by prayer. 
Then followed the singing of Whittier’s hymn: 
The mystery of unfolding life 

Is more than morning’s dawn, 

Than opening flower or crescent moon 

The human soul new-born. 
Before life’s sweetest mystery still | 

The heart in reverence kneels; 
The wonder of the primal birth i 








Scephens and Clingman, members of Congress 
from Georgia and North Carolina, with General 
which transported 140,000 Moors to Africa, Taylor. The object of that interview was to | 
over 100,000 met death in its most fearful belief lost the power of comprehending the jnduce General Taylor, a Southern man and} 
value of these measures. The abolition of the slaveholder, to veto the bill permitting Califor- 
q nia to enter the Union as a tree State. It was | 
a stormy interview, with threats of disunion on | 
ish priests upon Catholics to the honor of God. one hand and hanging on the otter. The facts | 
How now in Spain have been fulfilled the, benefit, but for Spain an iron necessity, even. | were communicated to Senator Hamlin of Maine | 
! When King Charles IIT., a year after its enforce- and myself within ten minutes after the inter- 
Se view closed. | 
who. the festival of his naye-day, in order, accord- The result was the conversion of Bennett and 
ing to Lereditary custom, to grant any petition the subsequent steady adherence of the //erald | 
to the Union cause. But Mr. Alexander H. 


Stephens, unfortunately for Weed, denies that | 


starvation. From one of these expeditions, 4 people degenerated through priestly rule into 
a bigoted stupidity, having through their blind 


forms. 
This was done under the incitement of Rom- Jesuit order was, for every land which enforce 
it, a measure of the highest importance and 


prophecies of the all-powerful clergy, that God 
would of 
and the piety of this peeple and their king, 


reward the extermination ment, appeared on the balcony of his palace on 


were continually pouring into the church their 


of the people—.. nerally the relief from some 


treasures, by the most luxuriant harvests of the 
tax—there resounded a general cry for the res- 
toration of the Jesuits, the worst blood-suckers &2y such interview with Gen. Taylor ever took 
to the end of the seventeenth century, during | ° this shouting people, blinded by the priest- place; he Bay? ne sa nit asked Gen. Taylor to 
supreme in ‘hood and incited by them to this entreaty. veto any bill; that the bill for the admission ar 
In order to compensate the churches and their California did not pass antil after Gen. Taylor's 


field, and by the choicest blessings of Heaven? 


Whither was Spain tending, from the beginning 


which time the priesthood was 


power, and kings and people submitted unre- 


sisting to its decrees? ‘‘Figures.” it is said, 


ment had withdrawn, there poured into this ing the whole of that session favored the admis- 
sion of California as a free State, and never 
raised an objection on account of her anti-sla- 


do not lie!” 

In this space of time the inhabitants of Mad- 
rid diminished trom five hundred thousand to conceivable crime against unhappy Spain, pres- idea 
acd Nankied Aiousands Sovitlea sik, acies in such abundance that their Very constitution; and quotes from the Con- 
Even persons who gressional Globe an extract from Mr. Toombs’ 


cruel, perseeuting church, spotted with every 


less than erts and leg 

income was almost doubled. 

through such gifts brought ruin on their tami- speech on the subject, as follows :— 

fewer than three hundred; Toledo's fifty woollen am e do = gett ep eporgs -~ account of 
he anti-slavery clause in her constitution. It 

factories to thirteen, and thereby above forty ‘ i ; was her right, and I am not prepared to say that 

thousand well-supported laborers reduced to! the assurance of their holinesses, was their en- she acted unwisely in its exercise; that is her 

trance into everlasting happiness the more cer- business. 
| tain. Mr. Stephens adds that he does not know how 


teen thousand looms, employing one hundred 


and thirty thousand persons, were lessened to 
lies were not deterred by the prospect of being 


reduced to beggary: tor thereby, according to 


beggary. The glove factories, which sent their 


products not only to most of the countries of 


officials for many privileges which the govern. death; that he and his colleague, Toombs, dur- | 


Europe, but also to other quarters of the globe, 
and were a great source of wealth, entirely 
ceased; Segovia's rich manutactories were all 
in-ruins; the flourishing trade of Burgos had 
disapp: ared, and its forsaken houses presented 
Almost all 
n 


a picture of utter impoverishment. 
the vineyards and olive-gardens, formerly a 


essential part of the prosperity of the country, he- | 


came perfect wildernesses. The people, grown 
indolent with their much praying, their con- 


The Spanish nation became through priestly far this portion of Mr. Weed’s narrative may 
fraud and priestly oppression actually irrespon- have influenced the Herald's course, nor how 
sible. According to Roscher, the Academy of Weed and Hamlin could have been informed 
' Madrid, in 1781, published this theme for a prize within ten minutes of an interview which never 
essay, ‘‘Useful Employment is not Dishonor- took place! 


able.” oR ae re 
+ conceivable in a country which, in 1787, num- NOTES AND COMMENTS. 
| bered 188,265 priests, 289,092 servants, 115,786 The editor of the Christian Register has 
officials and soldiers, but only 310,739 mechan- | been on a preaching trip to Brooklyn, Conn., 


ics and operatives. | where he heard that Gen. Israel Putnam was 





The necessity of proving this is only 


The latest mother feels. 
We need love's tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can; } 
God hath his small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. | 


| 


We wander wide through evil years, 
Our eyes of faith grow dim ; 
But he is freshest from his hand, 
And nearest unto him! 


And haply, pleading long with him | 
For sin-sick hearts and cold, | 
The angels of our childhood still 
The Father's face behold. 


Of such the kingdom! Teaci: thou us, | 
O master most divine! 

To feel the deep significance | 
Of these wise words of thine! 

The singing was very sweet and plaintive, 
very simple and natural, with no straining for 
effect, no attempt to d> what could not be done, | 
and hence was very satisfactory. Next fol 
lowed an essay by Mrs. Hinckley, on the | 
‘Needed Qualifications of Mothers.” or to 
that effect. She alluded, in beginning, to the | 
acknowledgment by Froebel, Guizot, Curran 
and Lamartine of indebtedness for what they 
became to their mothers; then spoke of the 
physical and intellectual needs of mothers for 
the sake of knowing how to take care of the 
children, their need, also, of the knowledge of 
human nature. Both women and men must go) 
on together in morals and grow more alike; he 
to become more sweet, and she to increase in 
mental breadth, while both strive to be what 
they teach. The essay was followed by a 
flower-game, testing the sense of smell, for the 
simplicity and childishness of which Miss Gar- 
land apologized, saying it was given solely to. 
show the audience what the children do in the. 
Kindergarten, the young ladies here represent- 
| ing the children. 


1 
i 


rock,” or ‘‘built on the sand.” Examples of 
the present time of injustice and crime were 
referred to as illustrations of the mistakes of 
the past in not bui:ding character on sure foun- 
dations. She ended with a fine poem. 

Miss Peabody addressed the class, and speeches 
of congratulation and encouragement were made 
by Miss Abby May, Mr. Stevens, and others; 
while all seemed to feel that it was an after- 
noon well spent; the hope of a brighter future 
for the young, and, though at present only ‘“‘a 
still small voice,” yet a promise of a sure foun- 
dation of character for the nations. 

JANE GREEN. 





LITERATURE. 


The Delineator, for July, is clever as usual 
in drawings and descriptions of ladies’ costumes, 
and society topics generally.—New York, E. 
Butterick & Co. 

Henry Hoyt has published The Jdeal Sunday 
School, as it occurs to the mind of Rev. W. F. 
Crafts, which teachers and others may be inter- 
ested in consulting. 

The Report of the Boston Young Men's Chris- 
tian Union shows that it is one of the most prac- 
tical and valuable of our local charities. Mr. 
Baldwin, its president, has a genius for useful- 
ness. 





The Annual Report of the Overseers of the 
Poor of Boston, for 1876, has appended to 
it a very interesting statement of the former 
care and treatment of the poor of the town, 
derived from old documents in the custody of 
the board. 

The Folio, for July, is a centennial number, 
with a fierce eagle on the title-page, the fashions 
to follow, a good miscellany, including a page 
of poetry, « portrait of Gounod, a large quan- 
tity of sheet music, and other attractions. —Bos- 
ton, White, Smith & Co. 

The American Architect grows in interest, 
though always attractive. It has, in No. 25, a 
good article on the proposed Boston parks, and 
drawings of a summer cottage at Beverly Farms, 
the extension of the government building in this 
city, and the library of the Canadian parliament. 
—Boston. 

M. Tullii Ciceronis Orationes Selecta XIV. 
recognotit Reinholdus Klotz. Editio altera 
emendatior.—This edition of Cicero’s orations 
will commend itself by the clearness, beauty 
and accuracy of the text, as well as by the mod- 
erate Cost of the volumes of the series. They 
are 18mo.—New York, Harper & Brothers; re- 


‘ceived by A. Williams & Co. 


Blackwood’s, for June, has the first part of 


| «A Woman-Hater,” a strikingly-strong story ; 


something of ‘*Calderon’s Moorish Plays ;” the 
conclusion of ‘*The Lady Candidate” of 1895; 
‘Devious Rambles;” ‘‘Winter in a Northum- 
brian Watering-place ;” ‘‘The Royal Academy ;” 
‘*Her Majesty’s Opposition”—titles which indi- 
cate varied merit.—New York, the Leonard 


| Scott Publishing Co. 


The American Exchange and Rerjew, for 


A. Williams & Co. send us Farrar's Jllus- | of the beautitul; religion, the scientific truth of 


trated Guide-Book to Rangeley, Richardson, the universe; philosophy, the unfolding of this 
knowledge; and the reciprocal influences of art 


Kennebago, Umbagog, and Parmachenee Lakes, 
in the upper part of Maine and New Hampshire, 
which of late have been growing in tavor as 
places for sportmen’s enjoyment. ‘‘Dixville 
Notch,” Andover, Me., etc., are also described. 
A good map of all the region accompanies the | 
work. The temptation to visit these delightful | 
resorts grows upon one as he peruses the attrac- | 
tive narrative, illustrated as it is with numer- | 
ous drawings of the scenery. } 

Part 3 of Theodore L. DeVinne’s Jnrention | 
of Printing continues the representation of the | 
grotesque forms of the earlier printers, and 
brings the narrative down to the year 1561, or 
more than a century from the inception of the | 
art of printing from moveabie types. The re-| 
search shown by this work is something remark- 
able, no tradition or device being neglected in a 
purpose to present all that is of interest to the 
craft. Illustrations abound, and the letter- 
press is beaitiful. All printers who love their 
calling should possess this work.—New York, 
Francis Hart & Co. 


Theophilus and Others is the quaint title of 
the latest of Mary Mapes Dodge's books, | 
‘*Theophilus” being one of her characters, and 

the sketches, eighteen in number, devoted to | 
every-day practical narratives of living men and 

women. The book is one for middle-aged peo- | 
ple, and the author shows that she is as capable | 
of interesting them as the little folks for whom 
she has hitherto written very entertainingly. 
There is good sense and brightness all through | 
the work, while the stories themselves are in- 
geniously and fascinatingly constructed.—New 
York, Scribner, Armstrong & Co.; received by 


Nichols & Hall. } 
| 


"The Phrenological Journal, for July, on its 
marriage with the Science of Health, commences 
a new volume with its usual freshness and vari- | 
ety. It opens with a portrait and sketch of Dom | 
Pedro; also has a portrait of Gen. Hawley, | 
pe his speech at the Centennial; ‘‘ Glimpses 
of Washington” with architectural illustrations, 
also a view ot Independence Hall; ‘*Prophetic 
Intuitions and the Demon of Socrates;” and 
many other entertaining and instructive arti- 
cles and sketches. Coleridge's ‘‘Ancient Mar- 
iner,” with its illustrations, is an attractive fea- | 
ture.—New York, S. R. Wells & Co. 

Homeric Sgnchronism. An Inquiry into the 
Time and Place of Homer. By the Right- Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M. P. — Mr. Gladstone has 
certainly succeeded in bringing the poet into 
the region of history from out that terra incog- 
nita of dim tradition in whose mazy empire boys 
have been wont to suppose Homer, as well as his 
gods and demigods, to have had their only being. 
And though he has not established wherein and 
|! which of the seven cities gave him birth, he 


seems to have made it clear that the poet was | 
born—that he was a man and nota myth. The 
distinguished author has added a valuable con- | 
tribution to classic literature. —New York, Har- 


| per & Brothers; received by Williams & Co. 





The second of the ‘‘Sans-Souci series” of 
| books is devoted to Men and Manners in Amer- 
|ica One Hundred Years Ago, and is fittingly 
introduced, therefore, at this centennial period. 
| Its editor, H. E. Scudder, has been most happy | 
{in making his selections, giving us touches of 
lthe siege of Boston, tory ladies, the Faneuil- 
| Hall theater, the evacuation of Boston, the sol- 
diers in Cambridge camp, social rank in college, 
glimpses of Trumbull, Copley, West, Andre, 
| Reynolds, Franklin, ete., etc., pertaining to 
New England, with corresponding attractions 
‘from New York, Pennsylvania, and the South- 
ern colonies—the whole very toothsome and 
' succulent.—New York, Scribner, Armstrong & 
Company. 
| St. Nicholas, for July, makes a feature of the | 
| national holiday. Its tribute to it includes sev- 
eral contributions—stories and sketches, poems 
and pictures, puzzles and paragraphs. All the 
American flags of history, from the ‘‘Rattle- 
| snake” and the ‘‘Palmetto” of 1776 to the Stars 
| and Stripes of the present, wave out at us from 


including the Washington Elm and Washington 


| Hillard, and other popular writers. 


‘usual.—New York, Shelden & Co.; Williams. 


,the centennial the lighter elements 


| Hater,” an anonymous novel, arouses unusual 


| Since the death of Madame Dudevant (‘George other attractive and interesting articles.—New | 
And for the same reason the | Sand”), Peterson & Brothers have issued a new York, Scribner & Co.; Williams. 


June, in addition to “Insurance” difficulties, two of the pages; the ‘‘Boston Boys” who gained 
‘‘ Railway” wars, ‘“‘Patents,” and kindred sub- their right to the ‘‘Common” are remembered 
jects, has articles on methods in ‘‘Measurement,” in a poem and ehown in a drawing; and on the 
from the time ofa musket-ball tothatof atuning- ‘‘Centennial Page” the events of the century 
fork ; on ‘Thought and Force,” and ‘The Turk | that are most worthy of record are duly record- 
in Europe,” an article of timely and suggestive | ed, and some of them pictured. In its miscel- | 


interest.— Philadelphia. | Janeous contents the number includes many , 
| 


in painting, music and poetry, on religion, also 
| short but critical book-notices.—St. Louis. 
Scribner, for July, though not entirely given 
; over tu centennial topics, contains much that 
will just now be of peculiar interest. The ac- 
counts of the signing of the Declaration are 
very conflicting, and Col. Higginson’s “Story 
of the Signing” is a concise and reliable review 
of the subject. We shall find plenty of au- 
thentic legends about Washington in ‘A Little 
Centennial Lady,” by Mrs. Constance Cary Har- 
rison. Miss Jane Stuart writes racily of her 
father’s celebrated portraits of Washington, and 
gives new anecdotes of both painter and presi- 
dent. In a paper on ‘‘Harvard University,’’ by 
H. E. Scudder, there are other glimpses in type 
and picture of Revoiutionary times and people, 


(Longfellow’s) House. Other interesting papers 
are the first of Col. Waring’s illustrated series 
on the Mosel River, entitled ““The Bride of the 
Rhine ;” a notable defense of Webster’s course 
on the Compromise Measures of 1850, by Prof. 
W.C. Wilkinson; a story of bell-pulling by 
Edward Bellamy, entitled **A Providence,” ete. 
—New York, Scribner & Co.; Williams. 

The Galary, for July, numbers among its 
contributors J. T. Headley, Albert Rhodes, 
John Burroughs, Richard Grant White, Kate 
The num- 
ber opens with a centennial ode, after which 
comes Mr. Headley’s sketch of *‘ Washington's 
Headquarters at Newburgh;” Albert Rhodes 
conducts us to the East on a tour among the 
Bedouin Arabs; ‘‘Archer and Prince” is the 
rather odd title of an article upon science and 
religion, as affected by the teachings of Swe- 
denborg; John Burroughs is represented by an 
article upon poetry as an art; under the title 
of ‘*Cabby and Cocher” Mr. Wirt Sikes pre- 
sents a humorous sketch of the cabman, as he 
has known himin New York, London and Paris; 
Prof. Siddons continues his series of anecdotes 
of eccentric and noted people he has met; and 


Mr. Richard Grant White has a linguistic study ; 
Mr. Hudson has a sketch of the great cyclope- 
dias in the various languages of the world. 
The departments of Science, Gossip and Cur- 
rent Literature are as varied and attractive as 





The Popular Science Monthly, in spite of 
‘hard times,” still pursues the profitable, even | 
tenor of its way. The July number has a por- | 
trait anc sketch of Prof. Alexander Bain, of the | 
University of Aberdeen; an illustrated article | 
on **Light” (a lecture at the Royal Institution), 
by William Crookes; ‘‘Cold of the Ice Period,” | 
by Prof. J. S. Newbury; a review of ‘Blasius’ | 
Theory of Storms,” with fine illustrations by | 
Prof. N. L. Conrad; a curious article on ‘Or- 
deals and Oaths,” by E. B. Tylor: a brief men- 
tion of an odd fish, ‘‘Chromis Pater-Familias,” 
that hatches its youagin the mouth, by Dr. Lor- 
tet; ‘Bigotry in Scientific Controversy” (a re- 
the 


view of Mivart’s ‘‘Lessons from Nature”) ; 
continuation of Prof. Tyndall's lectures on 
* Electricity ;” a pleasing account of ‘ Bird- 
Life,” by Dr. C. C. Abbott; areview, by I. Rus- 
sell, of a curious old book, ‘‘The Uncertainty and 


| Vanity of the Sciences,” written by Henry Cor- 


nelius Agrippa more than three bundred years 


,ago; **Animal Powers of Offense and Defence,” 


their mimicries, so-called, ete.; also corre- 
spondence, editorial notes, misceliany and book 
notices of value. —New York, D. Appleton & Co. 

Harper's, for July, offers a tempting variety 
of attractions. In Trowbridge’s 
‘Ballad of Arabella,” and in Lanman’s roman- 
tic legends of ‘* Block Island,” it brings with it the 
free and breezy air of suinmer time. The ad- 
ventures of Mrs. Champney’s ‘Polly Pharaoh,” 
illustrated by Mr. Champney, belong to the same 
Even in the articles suggested by 


humorous 


atmosphere. 
of adven- 
ture and personal gossip are prominent. In 
fiction this number is brilliant. The fifth book 
of George Eliot's ‘Daniel Deronda” is full of 
fresh surprises; the first part of a ‘*Woman- 


expectation; Mrs. Craik’s ‘“‘The Laurel Bush” 
and Julian Hawthorne’s ‘‘Garth” are continued, 
and the shorter stories of the number are ex- 
cellent. Through Dr. Osgood’s elaborately-il- 
lustrated article the readers have the first op- 
portunity of examining the Bryant Vase, soon 
to be presented to the poet. Mr. George M. 


| Towle’s article on ‘‘Nominating the President” 


will at this time command especial attention. 
Poems are contributed by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Constance Fenimore Woolson and T. 
B. Aldrich.—New York, Harper & Brothers; 
Williams & Co. i 


for the Sabbath,” then it is time that the pre- 
tensions of an institution be looked into, and 
the truth be told. 

Wale residing in Chicago [ assisted in start- 
ing a course ot Sunday afternoon lectures in the 
city. [ts purpose included lectures on educa- 
tional, scientific, social, industrial, financial and 
political topics. Whatever could instruct, elevate 
and help man came within its scope. Lt was in- 
tended to reach the masses, and help them toa 
better understanding and practice of the true 
personal, social and political life. 

The movement at once attracted the attention 
and suspicion of the churchly elements of the 
city. And in the ministers’ meeting ot one of 
the largest and strongest denominations it was 
treely criticised, and, by many, severely con- 
demned. Not, by any means, that they would 
object to instructive lectures on the atoremen- 
tioned topics, but that they questioned the Chris- 
uanity, the propriety, the right, of giving such 
lectures on ‘the first day of the week,” just as, 
in the time ot Jesus, the Jews had no objection to 
the healed man’s carrying his bed, but he must 
not do it ‘ton the Sabbath.” 

And now here in Boston, and all over the 
land, the religious mind is agitated as to the 
right or wrong of admitting visitors to the is- 
ternational exposition on Sunday. It is ad- 
mitted that the exposition is a good thing; that 
it may not merely be a harmless pleasure, but 
even a means of inspiration and instruction. 
All admit that 7 ts well to visit and study this 
display of the achievements of civiliza ion. 
But the churches do not agree with their pro- 
tessed Lord that ‘‘it is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath day.” 

In view of these things it seems to me a fit- 
ting time to trace the question of the origin and 
history of the day, and let the tacts speak for 
us as to what is proper and right to be done 
upon it. So far as intelligent people are con- 
cerned it ought, by this time, to be settled as 
to whether it is ‘lawful to do good on the Sab- 
bath day.” There are thousands who do not 
know the facts. There are other thousands 
whose religious prejudice forbids them to ac- 
cept them; and thousands more who, though 
tree from the superstition of the day, are not 
able to reasonably explain and detend their 
treedom. That I may do what I can to set the 
matter right, I propose for my subject this 
morning **The Truth Concerning Sunday.” 

It is popularly claimed that the day was in- 
stituted at the creation, reattirmed in the giv- 
ing of the law a¢ Mount Sinai, authoritatively 
changed from the seventh to the first day at the 
introduction of Christianity, and continued un- 
impaired in its authority until to-day. And it 
ts further claimed that it has always been Di- 
vinely set apart to what are known technically 
as “religious” occupations. ‘There may seem 
to be a touch of audacity in my makiny the as- 
sertion that not a single one of these claims has 
any substantial basis; and yet I hold that noth- 
ing less than this isthe truth. And my opening 
statement, that traditional usuages and customs 
are hard-lived things, finds signal illustration 
just here. For ‘orthodoxy ” holds, and re- 
peas, and re-repeats her claim, giving its ut- 
terance through paper and pulpit and tract, 
right in the face of the explicit statement of 
her own best authorities to the contrary. Dr. 
Smith's great Bible Dictionary, the recognized 
standard of the so-calied ‘‘evangelical” churches, 
either by direct assertion or by implication, ad- 
mits every point that [ would claim. Is it not, 
then, a little remarkable that any freer use of 
the day than prejudice and tradition allow 
should be met with accusations of sacrilege and 
irreligion ? 

Whatever questionable intimations may any- 
where be found of a weekly division of time, 
there is no sufficient reason for supposing that 
the Sabbath had an existence before the exodus. 
Dr. Smith says that the claim tor the Sabbath 
before the time of Moses rests, at best, on “ta 
precarious foundation.” The arguments used 
on the other side are cither frivolous or sophis- 
tical. Perhaps the strongest one is that de- 
rived from the closing words of the Fourth 
Commandment, where Jehovah is represented 
as basing the command on the asserted fact 
of the six days’ labor of creation and the 
seventh of rest. But it is quite certain that 
this reason must have been an afterthought of 
the writer. For we now know that the whole 
idea of the six days’ creation is only a tradition 
or a myth. And further, this reason is con- 
tradicted by the one given in the other copy of 
the Ten Commandments, found in Deuteron- 
omy. Here it says: ‘‘Because thou wast a 
servant in the land of Egypt, and the Lord, thy 
God, brought thee out thence — therefore the 
Lord, thy God, commanded thee to keep the 
Sabbath day.” And, once more, Jesus denies 
the whole idea of God's resting on the Sabbath; 


| for, in defense of some work of his own on that 


day, he says, ‘*My Father worketh hitherto, and 
I work.” 

But, without spending more time on the origin 
of the day, let us glance at the manner of its 
observance. Were it not that men are gov- 
erned so little by reason and so much by tradi- 
tion and custom, it would be a standing marvel 


| that the *‘Puritan Sabbath” could have main- 


tained its footing so long, or ever gained it at 
the first. Neither the Bible nor history give the 
l-ast particle of countenance to the originating 
or keeping of any such day. It is commonly 
said that the Puritans lived much in the Old 
Testament. and that thus they went back and 
revived the Jewish Sabbath. But nothing is 
farther from the truth. They revived nothing; 
for there was nothing to be revived. There is 


no better authority on this subject than the late 


Emanuel Deutsch. Let me quote from hima 
few words: ‘‘We cannot refrain from entering 
an emphatic protest against the vulgar notion of 
the ‘Jewish Sabbath’ being a thing of grim aus- 
terity. It was precisely the contrary, ‘a dav of 
joy and delight,’ a ‘feast-day,’ honored by fine 
garments, by the best cheer, by wine, lights, 
spice, and other joys of preéminently bodily 
import.” It was a day of visiting, the meeting 
of friends, feasting, hospitality and good cheer. 
Nothing like our religious service was origin- 
aliy held—only the customary morning and 
evening sacr fices were doubled. 

And here let me remark it is very noteworthy 
that those who are most strenuous in their pur- 
pose of basing the observance of Sunday on the 


! fourth comnfandment apparently never think of 


such a thing as keeping it. What does it re- 
quire? Simply and only cessation of labor. 
And ceasing from labor, after the letter of the 
command, 1s what they never do: while, on 
the other hand, they have gone to work and 
invented a whole system of things to be done 
and refrained from that the old legislator never 
heard or thought of, and have attempted to 
make these obligatury on the strength of a 
commandment that knows nothing about them. 
They attempt to honor their Jewish master by 
neglecting the one thing he bids them do, and 
doing a whole round of things of which he says 
nothing. 

The Jewish Sabbath, then, was more like the 
























































iving day than any other 
tically acquainted, while 
te from any resem- 
like the Fourth 


New England Thanksg 
with which we are prac 
the Puritan Sabbath is as remo 
blance to it as it is from being 
uly. ‘ 
ar now about the perpetuity of i 
and its transference in apostolic times 7 Kod 
apostolic authority from the seventh to : adic 
day of the week? What proof is there tha’ ogee 
a transference was ever made? Not only : 
there none at all, but there is conclusive pro 
the other way. The New Testament agen 
neither record nor hint of any such thing. 
Wherever the word Sabbath occurs it always 
refers to the Jewish institution; and this, se 
far from being adopted and made perpetual, is 
expressly, and in terms, abrogated, and de- 
clared no longer binding on the Christian 
church. It, along with other ordinances, 18 
ever slightingly referred to; and those who 
would make it obligatory are charged with de- 
siring to entangle in a new bondage those whom 
the gospel had made free. : 

Apart from the accounts of the resurrection 
of Jesus, “‘the first day of the week is men- 
tioned but three times, and the ‘Lord's day 
only once in the New Testament; and in neither 
of these cases is there even a hint of transfer- 
ence, or command, or obligation. 

What now is the voice of history? When 
the church was organized there immediately 
arose a natural division between the Jews and 
the Gentiles, or outside nations. The former, 
regarding Christianity only as the outgrowth 
and completion of Mosaism, tenaciously clung 
to the Mosaic observances and ritual, affirming, 
“Unless ve keep the law of Moses ye cannot 
be saved.” But Paul and his party, represent- 
ing the great body cf the converts from heath- 
enism, rejected all this, and preached salvation 
through faith in Christ alone. After a pro- 
tracted controversy they compromised on the 

asis of a fellowship that should leave each 
faction free to follow his own conscience in the 
matter. 

Thus, then, things stood for three hundred 
The Judaizing party kept the Sabbath, 


ears. 
7 And, 


along with the other Mosaic ordinances. 


at the same time, they observed the first day of 


the week in commemoration of the resurrection. 
The Pauline party neglected the Sabbath en- 
tirely, only joining with their brethren in the 
celebration of the ‘Lord’s day.” But they 
never taught or supposed that the ‘‘Lord’s day” 
was the “Sabbath,” or even that they had any 
necessary connection with each other. It was 
never called the Sabbath, nor kept as the Sab- 
bath. It was not forbidden to walk, or drive, 
or eat, or drink, or feast, or work, or play. Only 
the custom grew of meeting upon it in their re- 
ligious assemblies, and of making it the time for 
eating the Lord’s Supper. 

In the early part of the fourth century the 
Emperor Constantine—a very questionable kind 
of Christian, and no very great authority on 
Christian observances, by the way—issued an 
edict prohibiting judicial proceedings on the 
first day of the week. But this, as Dr. Smith 
observes, was probably from a desire to put upon 
the Chri-tian festival an honor equal to that in 
which the heathen days had been held, rather 
than out of ary regard for the Jewish Sabbath 
cr the Fourth Commandment. 

And here let me pause in my statement of 
facts long enough to confirm my position by 
the silence of the New Testament, and by the 
condition of the early Christians. There is no 
reasonable possibility of believing that any 
special ‘‘keeping” of the first day of the week 
could have been regarded as binding. Con- 
sider the meaning of the New Testament’s si- 
lence. 

Here are churches just out of heathenism. 














‘of human convenience and well-being. What- 

ever will help men is holy enough to be done; 

and all that legal statutes can justly claim in the 
matter is the right and duty of protecting every 
citizen ia his rights and liberties. These rights 

and liberties being defined to be whatever he 
chooses to think, or act, or be, that does not in- 
terfere with the rights and liberties of any other. 

May physical labor be performed, then, ona 
Sunday? Most certainly, if there is any ne- 

cessity for it. Though it is a duty that each 

owes to himself and to others to help in keep- 

ing it sacred to rest; because it is needed as 

such. May men journey on a Sunday? If 
there is any need of it, they may; and that either 

in steam-cars, or horse-cars, or buggy, or on 

foot. May men ride or walk for pleasure on a 

Sunday? They may; either on the street, to 

the park, the lake-shore, or the woods. And if 
they cannot find more of God, of truth, of in- 

struction, of high stimulus in church than in 

these places, they should search for God and 

truth whichever way they beckon. May men 

visit and cultivate society on a Sunday? They 

may. And if they would give the morning to 

church, to thought, to prayer, I believe it would 

be even an advantage to go back to the Old 

Testamentidea. Ifthelatter half of the day were 

given to visiting, conversing, culture and cheer, 

it would be a great gain over our present method. 

A part of it might be devoted to visiting and help- 
ing the sick and the poor, to putting in practice 
the morning gospel. I think no truer picture 
of selfishness could be painted than that of vast 
throngs of the wealthy and cultured going twice 
a day to their luxurious churches to be thrilled 
with eloquence, and tickled with rhetoric, and 
soothed with song, while the great masses of 
men are without, starving in body, starving in 
brain, and starving in soul. And yet this is 
what passes to-day under the head of “ Chris- 
tian duty.” I know, then, of no way to spend 
the latter half of Sunday better than that which 
Nehemiah has pointed out: ‘Then he said unto 
them, Go your way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions to those for whom 
nothing is prepared; for this day is holy unto 
our Lord; neither be ye sorry; for the joy of 
the Lord is your strength.” Old Testament 
ideas do I call this? It is wholly in keeping 
with the teaching and the practice of Jesus. 
He accepted an invitation toa great dinner on a 
Sabbath, and, instead of taking occasion to tell 
his host that he was doing wrong, he used the 
opportunity to discuss the principles of true hos- 
pitality, and to tell him how his feast ought to 
be regulated. Such practices would endanger 
his standing were he member of an ‘‘orthodox” 
church to-day. 

But the highest use of Sunday, and one not 
at all incompatible with the foregoing, may.con- 
sist in anything that tends to reveal to men 
their higher selves—in heart, or brain, or soul 
—and to bring their lower into healthful subor- 
dination to the higher. Schools, lectures, mu- 
sic may help this process on for those who have 
no other leisure. Divine enough for any day is 
anything that tends, in any way, to help men up 
toward the divine. And since the way to God 
in any direction is knowledge of the truth, and 
self-control in obedience thereto, the object and 
aim of rational and elevating Sunday entertain- 
ments is to lead men Godward. And whatever 
truth, in sociology, or finance, or politics, their 
speakers can reveal, is just a new and wider 
glimpse of the living, working Deity. 

I would keep Sunday, then, forever. I would 
hedge it in with fence of custom and public 
opinion. Guard it jealously as a beneficent 
privilege. Make it holy by consecrating it to 
the aspirations, hopes, joys, societies and cul- 
tures of humanity. Let it be an instrument 
with a hundred octaves. Let its key-board 
range from the deepest bass to the highest so- 
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Gentlemen, the preservation of these walls is 
food for that education. The saving of tais 
landmark is the best monument you can erect— 
to the Revolution. [Applause.] You spend 
$40,000 here and $20,000 there to put up a 
statue with the lineaments of some old hero; you 
want your son to gaze on the nearest approach 
to the features of some of those men that pro- 
nounced great words and did great deeds in the 
past; but here is the spot in which they acted. 
It is impossible not to believe, it is impossible 
not to believe to-day, that if the spirits above us 
are permitted to know what passes in this ter- 
restrial sphere, that Adams and Warren and 
Otis are not to-day bending over us asking that 
the scene of their immortal labors shall not be 
desecrated by any use. [Applause.] Conse- 
crate it again in the worship and memory of a 
grateful people! Consecrate it again in order 
that if rebellion ever breaks out again against 
the flag, if our young men need yet again to 
have their hearts quickened to the sublime sig- 
nificance of the republic which protects them ; 
if we must rally flags and marshal ranks again 
for the protection of liberty, the young men 
shall be able to look up to Faneuil Hall and the 
old State House and these walls as a memory 
before they leave the streets to go down and 
share in the great martyrdom of their fathers! 
[ Applause. ] 

Gentlemen, I remember—Mr. Chairman, you 
will remember, also—that some six months ago 
the Mayor and Aldermen debated how they 
should use some $18,000 or $20,000 left them 
by Jonathan Phillips to ornament the streets of 
Boston, and then the city government decided, 
and decided very worthily, that they could do 
no better with that money than place before the 
people a statue of the great Mayor, Josiah 
Quincy, to whom this city owes so much. It 
was a very worthy vote under these circum- 
stances, but if the great mayor were living to- 
day ne would be here [applause] with the Massa- 
chusetts—yes, he would be here, Mr. Chairman, 
with the Massachusetts Historical Society in his 
right hand and the Massachusetts Mechanic As- 
sociation in his other [applause], and he would 
protest against any use of a dollar of that money 
for his personal honor until it had been first 
given to saving this immortal legacy. [Ap- 
plause.] I wish I had a voice in that alder- 
manic corps; I would propose, with no discredit 
to the great mayor, for no one can teara leaf 
from his well-earned and recognized laurels— 
‘but it was the mechanics of Boston that threw 
that tea into the dock; it was the mechanics of 
Boston that held up the hands of Sam Adams ; 
and I would take that $18,000 and add $50,000 
more and let the city preserve this building as a 
mechanics’ exchange for all time. [ Applause. ] 
The merchants have their gilded room, fit 
gathering-place for consultations; but the men 
that carried us through the Revolution—caulk- 
ers !—why, some men deride it—caulkers that 
made up the gathering, the men that carried us 
through the Revolution, were the mechanics of 
Boston. Where do they gather to-day? On 
the sidewalks and pavements of Uourt street in 
the open air! We owe them a debt in memory 
of what this grand movement in its cradle was 
indebted to them for. [Applause.] I would 
ally the ‘Green Dragon” tavern and the sons 
of liberty with the Old South, the grandsons 
and great-grandsons and representatives of the 
men that made the bulk of that meeting before 
which Hutchinson quailed and Col. Dalrymple 
put on his hat and left the Council Chamber. 
It was the message of the mechanics of Boston 
that Sam Adams carried to the Governor when 
he whispered to the Colonel and said: “Well, 
then, Mr. Adams, [ will remove one regiment ;” 
and the sturdy tribune of State street answered : 
“Mr. Governor, if you or Col. Dalrymple can 
remove one regiment, you have just the same 


respected and honored by all, and who bears in 
his face the impress of a noble and upright 
character. He is an admirable presiding offi- 
cer, and whatever may befall President Hayes 
will be found as reliable and firm as the Presi- 
dent himself. No second Tyler, or Fillmore, 
or Johnson, need be feared in William A. Wheel- 
er. The ticket is eminently one of character 
and strength. It will be supported by the best 
men of the country, and the Republican su- 
premacy will be maintained. Order, economy, 
honesty, high civil-service, will follow its elec- 
tion, and, doubtless, the country enter upon a 
new decade of prosperity. Such is our confi- 
dent belief, and we shall do our utmost to make 
our hope a fixed fact. 





Democratic Administrative Ineffici- 
ency. 

There have been numerous indications of the 
utter failure of the Democratic majority of the 
national House to honorably organize its service 
or to administer its share of the government; 
but the most conspicuous of all is the lamenta- 
ble inefficiency in providing the means for the 
carrying-on the several departments after the 
first of July next—only a week hence. The 
President has sent a message to Congress call- 
ing attention to the failure to make appropria- 
tions, and quoting the laws to show that, unless 
action is speedily taken, the carrying-on of the 
government will be seriously interfered with. 
In order, as far as possible, to prevent such a 
result, he suggests a joint resolution extending 
the provisions of the appropriation bills now in 
force tu the next fiscal vear in cases where no 
new appropriation bills shall have been passed 
by the lst of July, when the new fiscal year 
begins. The message was, in the House, after 
a somewhat warm debate, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. During this de- 
bate, which was participated in by many mem- 
oers, Mr. Randall upheld the Democratic view 
by saying that the large reduction in expendi- 
tures was justifiable, and demanded by the exi- 
gencies of the times and the condition of busi- 
ness throughout the country. Mr. Hurlbut and 
others, on the other hand, called attention to 
the fact that here, in the seventh month of the 
session, the committee had not even reported 
all the appropriations, The action of the House, 
practically transferring its power to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, really sought, by check- 
ing and limiting full discussion in the Senate, 
to coerce that codrdinate branch into assent to 
the extravagant and unreasonable reductions 
that have been made. 

The consequences of the neglect of the House 
are likely to prove quite serious. The law is 
explicit that no expense of any kird shall be in- 
curred except those for which appropriations 
have been made by Congress. If the law is 
strictly followed, all the business of the depart- 
ments must stop, except the work on the forti- 
fications, for which appropriations have been 
made in a bill signed by the President some 
weeks ago. The Postmaster-General will have 
no right to continue the mail service, for he 


terests might have puzzled the brain and de- | 
fied the wisdom of a more able man than the 
late Abdul Aziz, who is supposed to have com- 
menced his reign, fifteen years ago, with fair 
promises and reasonable hopes of reform. But 
the suggestion will intrude itself that the Turk 
and Mussulman are aliens in Europe, and have 
no right to rule over the Slavonic and Latin 
races there any more than these have to dictate 
doctrines and ceremonies to each other. 





POLITICAL NOTES 


Carl Schurz has announced his readiness to 
take the stump in behalf of the nominees of the 
Cincinnati convention. 

Let it be remembered that it is to the Re- 
publican party we are indebted for the privi- 
lege of celebrating the centennial of our inde- 
pendence and of a still united country. 

Gen. Sherman is reported as saying: “I know 
Gov. Hayes, and there never was a purer or bet- 
ter man in public or private life. He is a man 
who can be trusted at all times; and I know the 
same can be said of Mr. Wheeler.” 


The Democrats of the House hesitate at the 
outrage of unseating Representative Frost of 
the fourth district because some of his support- 
ers worked in the Navy Yard while living at 
East Boston and Chelsea. So they have post- 
poned their action till after the St. Louis con- 
vention. 


Gov. Hayes, during the war, said any soldier 
in the field who left for home to accept politi- 
cal honors deserved to be scalped. Russell H. 
Conwell, of this city, evidently construes this 
remark as not pertaining to times of peace—for 
he has gone to Columbus, Ohio, to procure ma- 
terials for a ‘‘life” of Hayes! 

Massachusetts, by the Republican State Com- 
mittee and the Boston City Committee, will hold 
aratification meeting in Faneuil Hall on Thurs- 
day evening next. The Massachusetts delega- 
tion to the Cincinnati convention will be in- 
vited to be present, and speeches will be made 
by members of that delegation. An enthusias- 
tic meeting may be counted on. 


Edward H. Rollins (ex-Congressman and ex- 
Speaker of the New Hampshire House), treas- 
urer of the Union Pacific Railroad, has been 
chosen Senator of New Hampshire, to succeed 
Aaron H. Cragin. The vote of the Legislature 
was—House, Rollins 200, Sinclair, Dem., 170, 
scattering 5; Senate, Rollins 8, Sinclair 3. Mr. 
Rollins is a bright and devoted Republican. 

Henry B. Anthony, the editor of the Provi- 
dence Journal, has been reélected to the U. S. 
Senate, from Rhode Island, for a fourth term, 
with a wonderful near approach to unanimity, 
only one vote in the Senate and three in the 
House being against him. Mr. Anthony is one 
of the most practical and useful of Senators, 
and a staunch, radical Republican—the con- 
stant friend of the late Senator Sumner. 

President Grant said, at a ratification meeting 
in Washington, on Monday night: “I cannot 


the management of such widely-separated in- | 


preachers of other denominations to unite in the 
petition. The Congregationalists are following 
this lead. William M. Evarts has sent a sub- 
scription and a handsome letter. What is now 
needed is uniform and constant effort by all who 
would have the edifice saved. Let no one de- 
lay to send in his subscription—not money— 
however small. By so doing, only, can the 
building be saved. 


A New SEcRETARY OF THE TREASURY.— 
Justifying the rumors of last week, Secretary 
Bristow on Saturday sent his resignation to the 
President, to take effect on Tuesday last, the 
20th. This step, it appears, had been contem- 
plated by Secretary Bristow for several months, 
and the President was informed by him three 
months ago that he desired to vacate the office. 
At the request of the President he remained, 
but about the Ist of June the Secretary in- 
formed the President that his private business 
required his personal attention, and that he had 
determined to retire. It was agreed between 
them that nothing should be said about the con- 
templated resignation until after the adjourn- 
ment of the Cincinnati convention, for the rea- 
son that its promulgation might be interpreted 
as an attempt to influence the deliberations of 
that body. Mr. Bristow chose this time to re- 
tire rather than the close of the fiscal year for 
the reason that he desired to avoid the respon- 
sibility of directing the reorganization of the 
department, which will occur at that time. So- 
licitor Wilson placed his resignation also in the 
hands of the President, and retir |! with his 
chief. The President nominated Hou. Lot M. 
Morrill, Senator of Maine, for the vacancy in 
the Cabinet, and the Senate at once and unani- 
mously confirmed him. He had previously been 
the President's choice for Secretary of War, 
when Mr. Taft was called, but was unwilling 
to leave the Senate. His Senatorial term ex- 
pires with the Presidential, the 4th of March. 
Mr. Morrill is an able and honest man, and 
is likely to conduct the Treasury affairs with 
prudence andeconomy. He is as ‘thard money” 
a man as his predecessor, or Mr. Boutwell. 


Epucationat.—The Wesleyan Academy, at 
Wilbraham, which has been attended by 17,000 
students, celebrated its semi-centennial with a 
large return of its graduates Wednesday. Prof. 
Benj. Gill reviewed its creditable history, Col. 
R. H. Conwell, of Boston, gave an address, and 
Collector Simmons, of Boston, presided at the 
dinner. 

The commencement exercises at Tufts Col- 
lege occurred Wednesday. Eleven graduates 
received the degree of A.B. Gov. Selden Con- 
nor, of Maine, received the degree of LL.D. 
A number of distinguished gentlemen were 
present at the commencement dinner. The 
present completes the twenty-first year since 
the founding of the college. 

The 108th annual commencement of Brown 
University was held Wednesday. ‘Che exercises 
of the graduating class were held in the First 
Baptist meeting-house, at the close of which 
degrees were conferred upon the members of 
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to amend it by practically conceding by treaty 
the identical conditions which that government 
demands under its act of Parliament.” Some 
of the Engligh papers defend the position of 
our government, and concede that we have the 
best of the argument, and that our demand is 
technically valid, but seem to be of opinion that 
a proper regard for the liberty of the individual 
and the maintenance of the right of asylum re- 
quire a practical construction of the treaty sub- 
stantially like that contended for by Lord Derby. 
f so, the only way to put the relations between 
the two countries on a proper footing is to nego- 
tiate a new treaty which will bear that construc- 
tion, and in the mean time to execute the exist- 
ing one according to its terms. 


MAINE AnD Massacuvsetrrs.—Ever since the 
substitution of Andrew Johnson for Hannibal 
Hamlin on the Lincoln presidential ticket of 
1864, Maine has seemed to have a prejudice 
against Massachusetts, generally without cause, 
it must be said. That substitution was charged 
upon Massachusetts, but nothing was more er- 
roneous. The convention had determined, in 
view of the War-Democracy’s support in the 


Democrat second on the ticket. The names 
agreed upon to select from were Daniel 3. 
Dickinson of New York, and Andrew Johnson 
of Tennessee. The continuance of Hamlin’s 
was out of the question. A choice must be 
made between the other two. It was held that 
the selection of Jolinson would reconcile many 
in the South to the honorable purposes of the 
Republican party, while it would greatly en- 
courage Southern loyalists. There was no 
chance for Hamlin, little for Dickinson. Mas- 
sachusetts inclined to the encouragement of the 
loyal Southern sentiment idea, and acquiesced 
in the selection of Jobnson. Maine charged 
the result to Massachusetts, which was as inno- 
cent of dropping Hamlin as Maine itself. How- 
ever, four years later, in 1863, at Chicago, Maine 
refused to favor Wilson for Vice President, and, 
dividing New England, secured the nomination 
of the “Christian statesman,” Schuyler Colfax. 
In 1872 it acted in the same spirit towards Wil- 
son at Philadelphia; but he did not then need 
its aid, and it reluctantly acquiesced in the in- 
evitable. 


is made to appear inimical to Mr. Blaine—Mr. 


national conflict then pending, to place a Union-4 


Now, Massachusetts, unwittingly, by 
the tactless speech of Mr. Dana, at Cincinnati, 


vigilance, nothing was wanting to take the field 
against Prussia in 1870. There is a story told 
about Sir Walter Scott that, on one occasion 
when travelling in the Highlands, he had for 
mail-coach companion a man who was eviden 
graduating for a trappist. Sir Walter, in orde 
to draw him out, touched upon the weather, the 
state of the crops, fishing, and the prospects of 
the grouse season. The man suddenly faced 
round like astag at bay: “I know nothing about 
your weather, or your crops, but take me on 
leather and I’m your man.” He was a leather- 
dealer. Now take M. Dumas on chemistry and 
he is your man. But nothing was more pitia- 
ble than to see him dabbling and floundering in 
political theories, literary dissertations and 
ethical philosophy. He has neither an impos- 
ing presence nor an expressive countenance. 
he reading of his discourse was as bad as its 
matter. He delivered from a splendid text— 
the life of Guizot—a charity sermon that en- 
dured an hour and a half, devoid of graceful- 
ness and precision, and a mere string of com- 
monplacess His Latin was on a par with the 
rest, and he certainly forzot his Virgil. Were 
it not for a poor swallow that had strayed under 
the glass Gome and plaintively chirped to escape, 
it would have been impossible to sit out the ora- 
tion. And when the bird got out, how every 
one sighed with sympathy for the poet’s wish to 
lave “‘wings, wings, wings!” M. Dumas com- 
pared Guizot to Demosthenes and Cicero, and 
Washington to the Duc de Broglie—tfather of 
the present failure, be it understood. Now 
Guizot was, as Royer-Collard defined him, ‘tan 
austere intriguer”; his political programme was 
based on electoral corruption, and, laying down 
as the first duty of man to put money in his 
purse, to get rich; his obstinacy and doctrinism 
cost Louis Philippe his throne, and his last pub- 
lic act was to organize a schism in the Reformed 
Church. He killed Orleanism, and his disci- 
ples, de Broglie and Butfet, buried it, and with- 
out honors. His eloquence, founded on pride 
and ted with contempt, produced a great effect 
at the moment, but are nu longer readable. M. 
Taillandier, who, to employ a stage locution, 
*“‘vave the reply” to M. Dumas, condemned the 
political faults of Guizot, and that the Duc 
WAumale who was present must have mentally 
ratified. Dumas, it appears, discovered the ap- 
plication of chloroform to surgical operations ; 
but why does he employ it pending ‘‘the proud- 


Dana, in his devotion to Mr. Bristow, saying he 
was not sure of Massachusetts being carried for 
any other than that gentleman--an absurd suppo- 
sition, and one that could be uttered only by an 
Maine, quick to resent 
any fancied slight from Massachusetts, upon 
the numination of Hayes, replied, by Mr. Frye, 
saying it would give as large a majority for the 


amateur in politics. : 


nominee as it would have given to Blaine, and 
will ‘help Massachusetts” give forty thousand 
majority to the Ohio candidate; and at 
State convention, on Thursday last, it nominat- 
ed Mr. Blaine for the Senatorship made vacant 
by Mr. Morrill’s withdrawal, and calls Massa- 
chusetts to ‘take notice”! 
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oft-repeated. 
seized his uncle’s strong box, and so be enabled 
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French blood in her veins. 


est moment of his lite’—his Academic reception ? 


THE TURKISH SUCCESSION. 
The French feel that it is beyond their power 
o examine seriously the downfall of the Sultan. 


They have experienced so many dethronements 


of rulers themselves that they have become in- 


different, as Goethe says we do, to pleasures 


They hope that Mourad V. has 


o remember Ottoman creditors here. They 
‘urther trust that he will keep his grand-aunt 


safe under lock-and-key, which is perhaps not 
altogether patriotic, as the Dowager Sultana has 
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their whole style of thought and manner of life. 
If they needed instruction anywhere it would 
be here. If they were liable to mistake or fail- 
ure anywhere it would be here. And yet, in all 
the epistles, the matter is never alluded to. 
Here are full and detailed instructions on all 
other points of Christian doctrine and discipline. 
Yet it is never hinted that this is a doctrine, or 
that here is any liability to failure in discipline. 
The Christian virtues are described in detail; 
but Sabbath or Sunday-keeping is never one of 
them. The vices and sins are catalogued; but 
Sabbath-breaking is never one of them. The 
Colossian Christians are expressly released from 
the ‘‘Sabbath” obligation; but it is not added: 
Though you need not keep the Jewish Sabbath, 
you must keep the Christian Lord’s day. Con- 
sidering the liability of misconceiving its na- 
ture, and how difficult it has been to maintain its 
observance in these later years, it is simply in- 
conceivable that Paul should never have spoken 
of it, nor given any directions concerning it, 
had he occupied the ‘‘evangelical” standpoint 
in regard to it. 

And then-there is another consideration that 
is, if possible, more conclusive still: The early 
Christian centuries were centuries of frequent 
persecution. Whole years were endured when 
to be known to be a disciple of the cracified, in 
certain regions and cities, was to die. And 
during alt these years it was the boast of the 
church that they had secret adherents in every 
corner of the empire. From the peasants in 
the fields, up through all ranks of society, to 
the officers of the army and the household of 


respond to the sympathetic touch of every fac- 
ulty and experience and want of man. Thus 
made out of the precious stuffs of humanity, 
and justifying itself by answering human needs, 
humanity will guard it and make it permanent 
as itself. Let its assumed friends make it a 
burden and a restriction, and men will fling it 
off like all other shackles, and cast it with all 
rubbish on the waste-heaps of the past. 





Wendell Phillips at the “Old South.” 


gies 
THE OMITTED PORTIONS OF LAST WEEK’S 
REPORT. 


It is only an accident, but it 1s an accident 
that, in this grandest history the world has yet 
seen of a great popular change, placed Boston 
in the van. It is in vain to say of man that he 
is a mere animal, to eat and sleep, and gain, and 
lay up, and enjoy, and pass away to his fathers. 
If we had been only that, if the North had been 
a peddler race as the South supposed, not will- 
ing to risk a sixpence for an idea, no Democratic 
lawyers in yonder Court street would have shut 
up their doors, put their keys in their pockets, 
and asked of Governor Andrew a commission 
when that piece of bunting was fired upon from 
Fort Sumter. [Applause.] It was only six 
feet square of cotton, it was only a few stars 
and stripes, it was only an insult offered to the 
sentiment of twenty millions of people, and it 
made Democrat and Republican forget their 
differences and a million of men crowd down 


Old South will never be satisfied until it is done” 
[applause]; and the governor did it, and Sam 
Adams reported to the mechanics of Boston 
that their will had been carried out! 





THE COMMONWEALTH. 
BOSTON, SATURDAY, JUNE 24, 1876. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICES. 

We are pleased to announce that the BUSINESS, 
EDITORIAL and PRINTING-OFFICES of ** THE COM- 
MONWEALTH” are now established in the new 
building, 

: NO. 30 FRANKLIN STREET, 
CORNER OF HAWLEY STREET, NINE DOORS ON THE 
LEFT FROM WASHINGTON STREET, 
not far from our former office, where we shall be 
glad to welvome all our friends, 


The National Convention. 

Two more ballots were needed, last week 
Friday, after we were obliged to go to press, to 
select the Republican standard-bearer. We 
give all the ballotings together for reference :— 
2d. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. 7th. 
298 293 292 286 308 351 
114 121 126 114 111 21 
93 90 84 82 81 
111 113 108 95 85} 


Blaine, 
Bristow, 
Conkling, 
Morton, 


will have no money at his disposal to pay for 
the transportation of mails or the salaries of 
postmasters and clerks; the Secretary of War 
cannot supply the army or pay the soldiers; 
the Department of Justice cannot pay the ex- 
penses of the courts; and so on throughout all 
the departments. All this is on the supposition 
that the appropriation bills will not be passed 
before Saturday of next week, and it does not 
now seem possible to get them through by that 
time, and that no special temporary provision 
will be made for the exigency. Such provision 
might be made in the manner suggested by the 
President; but the Democratic House shows no 
disposition to take this way out of the difficulty 
which its own inefficiency, niggardliness and 
blind partisanship have brought upon the coun- 
try. 

To sum up the whole matter in a few words, 
the public business will be embarrassed by the 
lack of appropriations; it is the business of the 
House to originate appropriation bills; this 
business has been neglected and postponed; the 
Democrats have control of the House, and they 
must take the responsibility of whatever em- 
barrassment or loss may result from the failure 
to provide the money needed to carry on the 
business of government. 


withhold my approval of the excellent ticket 
given you by the National Republican Conven- 
tion at Cincinnati; a ticket that should receive 
the cordial support of all races in all sections. 
I know Goy. Hayes personally, and I can sur- 
render to hin, with unfeigned pleasure, my 
present position, and I believe I shall do so, on 
the 4th of March, next year, with a guaranteed 
security for your rights and liberties under the 
laws of the land.” 


The worst side of the case is apt to be put be- 
fore the better side, especially at this time of in- 
vestigations and exposures. Whenwe see aman 
occupying an eminent federal position detected 


thousands of men who would refuse to commit 
such a crime, and even of the many men who 
hold office or who have held it without incur- 
ring suspicion. When we see a politician coun- 
terfeiting a patriotism which he does not feel, 
and when we hear him making loud and empty 
professions of regard for the national honor, in 
order that he may promote his own personal and 
political advancement, we forget that the great 
body of the people really do care for the coun- 
try and for its honor, although they have noth- 
ing to gain from an avowal of their concern. 
Even when a great party appears to have fallen 
hopelessly into the hands of vicious leaders it 
is to be remembered that almost all of its mem- 
bers are politically pure and adhere to it from 
motives entirely unselfish. —N. ¥Y. Lrening Post. 


in stealing money we lose sight of the tens of 


the class and also the honorary degree of Master 
of Arts upon John Henry Stiness, justice of the 
Rhode Island Supreme court; Stephen Smith, 
M.D., of the College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, New York; James Sullivan Russell of 
Lowell, Mass.; Prof. Daniel Moses Fisk of 
Hil!sdale College; James Carruthers Green- 
ough, a graduate of Williams College and prin- 
cipal of the Rhode Island Normal School; and 
upon Rev. George Bullen of Pawtucket, a 
graduate of Waterville College. The usual 
dinner was served in a tent on the college 
campus. After the dinner of the Brown Uni- 
versity alumni in the afternoon, addresses were 
made by President Robinson, Gov. Lippitt, 
Rey. Prof. Park of Andover, Judge Wayland 
of New Haven, Rev. Dr. Hayes of Boston, Rev. 
Dr. Caswell, and others. Subscriptions for the 
university to the amount of $1400 were an- 
nounced at the table. 


Tue Cuinese SHoemakers at Nortu Ap- 
Ams.--The Chinese laborers in Sampson's shoe | 
manufactory will probably be sent back to San 
Francisco this summer, and residents of the 
town employed in their places. The experi- 
ment was begun in 1870. The first importation 
consisted of seventy-five men, or boys, for most 


itself uncomfortable over fancied slights. She 
never had other than the kindes¢ political feel- 


Captured by a Salee rover, the Bey of Alger pre- 


ing towards Maine, whom she has vigorously 


sented the beautiful creole to the Sultan, whom 
she in course of time also captured by her wit 


helped on many notable occasions; and if she 
has differed at times as to the best men, under 


the pending circumstances, to put in nomina- 
tion, it has been only with respect for Maine’s 
preferences. We beg to say that -Massachu- 
setts does not accept Mr. Dana as its wisest po- 


é 


rank of Sultana. 
broken up, be it kingly or plebeian, effects, of 
course, come in time to the hammer. 


ind music accomplishments, being raised to the 
When an establishment is 


Bidel, who 
ippears to be purveyor to all the menageries in 


setts Republicans. 





litical leader, and would be sorry to fin’ his in- 
judicious remarks fostering a chronie distrust 
of the good-will towards Maine of Massachu- 


France, has started for Stainboul to purchase 
the pick of the ex-Sultan’s lions, tigers, and 
other pets, and Sara of the Folies Bergeres has 
commissioned Bidel to engage, at any cost, the 
Circassian girls who formed the private band 
of musicians for the late Commander of the 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
From the Country. 
TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Nortu Mippiesoro’, Mass., 2 
June 20, IST6.  § 
COUNTRY. 
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JUNE IN THE 

Another rich and atHuent summer! Again 
the “hay is down,” and the warm air fall of the | 1 
scent of it. The red-cheeked childrent hunt the | f 
fragrant swaths for sprays of sweet wiid-straw- 
berries, and make daisy-chains in the shade of} t 
soft mounds which swart-browed fathers and 
elder brothers toss up with their shining forks. 


Faithful. 


was to spend them. 


{ 
s 


and sub-prefets snub the home minister for pro- 


for dismissing them. 
to lie as uneasy as a king’s. 


Thus Barnum is cut out. Abdul-Aziz 
rathered up riches, but he little suspected who 


POLITICAL. 

Skittishness, in the official world, is the chief 
rratuitous amusement of the moment. Prefets 
noting or changing them, and mayors abuse him 
A minister’s head ought 
By-and-bye func- 
ionarydom will be in apple-pie order, espes 


cially when the estimates shall have been voted, 
and the Gambetta amputations performed. 


The 


by producing the | 
time, but would v 
sired. Both, on 
found the lady ha 
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strong agita 
hh 
which ought to be 
is argued, 


HISTOR I 


Acton, which is ¢ 
that it was the first 
tablishment of a 
was done by its pe 
bled, on the L4th 
the instructions 
Mr. Mark White. 
like them, and in p 
pa 
memorable and dec 
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atthe very beginnin 


ing and heroic 
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when he was shot; 
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64 67 68 105 113 384 
3 too, as Colonel Jol 


68 71 69 50 Bonapartists also amuse the circus and split the 


They are pious in the 


Hayes, 
Hartranft, 


of them were between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty years. Since that time several Jots have 





The foliage of the spreading trees grows heavy, 
and the yellow-birds dart through the dark oak | 


Casar’s self, there were believers. Had they 


’ to the Gulf. [Applause.] It was only a sen- 
been required to keep sacred from amusement 


timent. It is a beautiful thing to do to stand Mr. Edward L. Pierce, of this State, deserves . ; 
ears of the groundlings. lina, was the last w 


Turkey. 


and work any one day in the seven it would 
have been always and ‘certain exposure and 
death. And yet, amid all the means by which 
they were detected, this was never one. There 
is no trace of their having tried to keep it, or 
even of their having offered any apology for not 
having tried. I submit there is no possible way 
of explaining this on the “evangelical” basis. 
Let us now pass on with the history. From 
Constantine down to the Reformation of the 
sixteenth century the Lord's day was the holy 
day of the church. Rules and regulations con- 
cerning it multiplied; but the claim was never 
advanced that they found their authority in the 
New Testament. [t was only the church mak- 
ing her own laws. But the day never lost its 
character as a festival; and, after the mass, or 
the church-service of whatever kind, the people 
were never forbidden to enjoy themselves. 


Even Calvin and Luther would to-day be sub- | 


jected to discipline by the very churches that 
are called by their names, for their “loose” 
and “continental” practices on “the Sabbath.” 
Neither ot them hesitated to engage in athletic 
sports on Sunday afternoon. Neither of them 
contounded the Lord’s day, or Sunday, with the 
Sabbath. And there is no good reason, historic 
or otherwise, for our using the word Sabbath at 
all as synonomous with Sunday. It is entirely 
another day in origin, significance and manner 
of observance. ‘The custom first arose with the 
Scotch and English Puritans; so that the ‘‘Pu- 
ritan Sabbath,” both the name and the thing, 
originated in the sixteenth century, and was 
never before heard of. 

The Jewish Sabbath, then, was simply and 
only Jewish. It has never been binding on the 
Christian church. Those who have chosen to 
keep it have done so in obedbence to their own 
will, not the will of God. The first day of the | 
week is a day of memorial, voluntarily set apart 
by the early church in honor of. its founder. | 
It has just that force and authority that there is 
in the reason and the use of it—no more. The | 
Puritan Sabbath, as a day of restriction and 
austerity, has for its authority only a mistaken | 
zeal that substituted its own inventions fora) 
**Thus saith the Lord.” | 

Would IL, then, abolish the day? No. Would} 
T adopt the ‘Continental Sunday”? No. What! 
would Ido? I will answer :— 

However perverted, and through whatever | 
misconceptions, the day has come to us as aj 
precious legacy of the past; I would thankfully | 
accept itand make the most of it. Because I 
inherit a fortune from my ancestors, Lam not | 
therefore bound to their theories ot finance, nor | 
their methods of accumulating. Whatever de- | 
finitions these terms may have received, Sunday | 
has stood for physical rest, and the cultivation 
of the higher part of min. Reserving the right 
to define what Limean by rest, and how it shall | 
be taken, what [mean by the higher wants of | 
man, and how they are to be met, I would say 
that, in all the future, Sunday should still stand 
for these. I would take away its supernatural 
pretensions— or, rather, show that they are un-| 
founded—because these tie the world down to 
ceremot ni routine, and hinder the right 
use and dove 1 the day. 

It has, then. sir jy 4 bataural basis in the na- 
ture and needs of mah. Our hie is rhythmical 
in its motivo: Summer and winter, day and! 
night, are movements of the universe to which 
the rhythm ot We cannot dis- 
regard these laws with impunity, : 
we need special hours in each day tor rest, so 
experience las demonstrated that man is dhe 
better for a special day of rest in each week. | 
And this voice of expevience is the Voice ot 
nature, which is the voice of God. Here would 
L groun) the day. And though here is suthi- 
cient Teason for its observance, vet the law is 
flexible and fluid, yielding to occasions and 
adapting itself to circumstances. akc 
it man’s servant, not his master. 

1 would have this physical need one pillar of 
its support. As - other pillar, L would set up 
the necessity for leisure to atte s 
higher needs. As a nie mai eget PoE 
having any particular hour fi ear . ear — 

. ‘ t OF His Meais, so, of 
course, he could get along without any set time 
in which to give heed to, train and develop that 
in him which is super-physical. But, as in the 
one case, he would probably be ill-fed, and suf. 
fer from derangement of his bodily system, = 
almost certainly would a hke train of conse- 
quences follow in his higher life. 

But what would [include under the head of 
physical rest, and how would I nourish the 
higher life? The answer to this will indicate 
my conception of the proper method of Sunday 
observance. § 

And here I would say that I know of, aha 
could recognize, no law in the matter, but the law { 


ur lives is set. 


And, just as | 


This makes 


j 





| shelter for the descendants of Eckley and Prince 


| Then I came back here. 


on an eminence on one of those lofty buildings 
above Chicago and grow weary in counting her 
crowd of masts and her unlimited miles of 
warehouse, and when you have done it you re- 
member that the sagacity and the thrift of two 
hundred thousand men have planted that great 
center of industry there, and there comes to 
your mind, perhaps, sooner than anything else, 
the old lullaby :— 
How doth the busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 
And gather honey all the day 
From every opening flower. 

It is industry, it is thrift, it is comfort, it is 
wealth; but walk up on Bunker Hill, let some- 
body point out to you the church-tower whose 
lantern told Paul Revere that Middlesex was to 
be invaded [applause.]; let another point you 
the line down State street where Attucks gave 
the first blood to the revolution; let a third 
remind you that even this ancient building once 
echoed to the sabre and the jingling of spurs, 
when Warren crowded into the pulpit, and 
again to the Indian war-whoop when the boys 
went down yonder street, ay! and waited once, 
the same set of men that you see to-day, the 
working-men of Boston, the mechanics of Bos- 
‘ton. It was Paul Revere, with the mechanics 
| of Boston, that made the ‘‘Green Dragon” so 
}famous. [Applause.] Itwas the mechanics of 
| Boston that waited in this hall until Sam Adams 
, came over from the Governor's chamber and re- 

ported his answer in the great movement to re- 
| move the regiments. Every great scene thrilled 
| this hall. Faneuil Hall was too small to hold 
| the crowd; they adjourned to the Old South. 

My triend has tuld you that the church has 
; removed its altar; we have no fault to find. 
| God is not worshipped in temples builded with 
men’s hand [applause]; and when their tower 
lifted itself in proud beauty to the heavens, and 
varied stone and rich woods furnished a new 


| 





and Cotton, and the others that worshipped here, 
we all bid chem Godspeed. Go and ask the 
Londoner what small space, what number of 
pounds laid down on a square foot. what neces- 
sities of business, would induce him to raze 
down the Tower and build a counting-house on 
its site. Go and ask Paris what they will take 
for the sale to some business corporation of the 
spot where Mirabeau and Danton, or, laterdown, 
Lamartine himself, saved the great flag of the 
tri-color from being drawn in the blood of his | 
fellow-citizens. What makes Boston a history ? | 
Not so many men, not so much commerce. It | 
is its ideas. You might as well plough it with 
salt and remove it bodily into the more healthy 
elevation of Brookline or Dorchester but for | 
State street, Faneuil Hall and the Old South. 


[| Applause. } | 
| 


Why, I went to Chicago more than twenty 


| years ago, and they showed me the log-hut, forty 


feet square and twenty feet high, in which the 
first officer of the United States, the first white | 


rman, slept, where now halt a million of human | 


beings live. I said to them, ‘Why not cover | 
it with plate-glass; let it stand there forever the 


cradle of the great city of the lakes?” but 1! 


| could not wake up any sentiment among those 


quarter of a million of traders; and those an- | 
cestral logs which, to an anointed eye, meas: | 
ured the infinite space between that 1820 and 
1856 with its wealth and splendor, passed away. 
That same week I 
found at my door a slaveholder from Arkansas. 
Singularly enough, in those bitter years, he | 


' 


| trusted himself to me as a guile through the 


historic scenes of Boston. [Applause and 
laughter.| But it shows you how true it is | 
that a man never has any credit in his own | 
household (renewed laughter]; but his reputa- 
ion grows as you go afar off. Well, the first | 
place I took him to was the house of John Han- 
cock. We ascended those steps. I had learned 


) from his talk that in that frontier where he was 


born he had never seen any building older than | 
twenty-five years. Aswe stood in that little pro- | 
Jecung portico which some of you may remem- | 
ber, he turned to me and said, ‘Is it actually 

true that the man who signed the Declaration 

of Independence stood on this flagstone and | 
lifted that latch?" I said, “Yes, sit; and on 

that, above you, laid his body in state ‘for some | 
SX or eight days.” The man sat down on the 
flagstone wholly unnerved, his face pale with 
emotion. Said he, ‘You must excuse me, but 
I never felt as I feel to-day.” That was the 
memory of Boston permeating the far-off resi- 
dent of a distant State. [Applause.] He came 
to the streets of Boston to wake that throb in 
his nature; he grew a better man and a better 
citizen when that thrill answered to the mem- 
ory of the great signer of the declaration of 


immortal liberty, 


Jewell, ll O 
Washburne, x 3 
Wheeler, 3 3 

After the sixth ballot Morton and Bristow 
were withdrawn, and their votes, with the ex- 
ception of twenty-one for Bristow, went to 
Hayes, and he was nominated. Blaine’s force 
held on admirably to the last, he being finally 
overcome by thirty-three majority against him. 

For Vice President two New Yorkers were 
conspicuously named—William A. Wheeler and 
Stewart L. Woodford. The majority of the 
New York delegation favored Wheeler, and the 
convention speedily accepted him on the first 


ballot. 

No sooner was the result of the ballotting for 
President determined than Mr. Blaine sent this 
telegram to Gov. Hayes :— 

I offer you my sincerest congratulations on 
your nomination. It will be alike my highest 
pleasure, as well as my first political duty, to 
do the utmost in my power to promote your 
election. The earliest moments of my return- 
ing and confirmed health will be devoted to se- 
curing you as large a vote in Maine as she would 
have given for myself. 

To which Gov. Hayes responded :— 

Your kind dispatch has touched me most 
deeply, and I hardly know how to respond in 
fitting terms. The assurance of your sympathy 
and support nerves me for the contest in which 
we are about to enter. With your returning 
health and strength I see an omen of Republi- 
can success. I trust that all trace of your re- 
cent illness will speedily disappear, that you may 
speedily be restored to your family and country. 
I send you my first dispatch since the nomina- 
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Secretary Bristow sent the following :— 

I beg you to accept my earnest and hearty 
congratulations. Your nomination secures vic- 
tory in November. 

Senator Conkling sent this :— 

I heartily congratulate the country, the Re- 
publican party and you on your nomination. 
You need no assurance of the cordiality of my 
support. 

Senator Morton the following :— 

I congratulate you upon your nomination for 
the Presidency, and shal! labor earnestly for 
your success. 

Governor Hartranft the following :— 

I most sincerely congratulate you on your 
nomination. Pennsylvania will surely give you 
her vote in November. 

The competing candidates having thus ex- 
pressed their good-will, President Grant follow- 
ed with this telegram :— 

I congratulate you, and feel the greatest as- 
surance that you will occupy my present posi- 
tion from the 4th of March next. 

Our own Governor Rice, who was in Congress 
with Governor Hayes, telegraphed :— 

My hearty congratulations upon yesterday’s 
nominations. There will be no halting in Mas- 
sachusetts, but a rousing majority for Hayes 
and Wheeler in November. 

These expressions show a unanimity of feel- 
ing and respect indicative of a triumphant suc- 
cess for the ticket. 

Massachusetts, on the first ballot, gave Bris- 
tow 1s; Blaine, 5; Wheeler, 3. On the sec- 
one, Bristow, 18; Blaine, 5; and Wheeler, 3. 
On the third, fourth, fifth and sixth, Bristow, 
19; Blaine, 5; Wheeler, 2. On the seventh, 
Hayes, 21; Blaine, 5. 





The nomination of Hayes and Wheeler is 
most excellent—superlatively so. Gov. Hayes 
is not a brilliant man, like Blaine; nor a con- 
spicuous one nationally, like Conkling or Mor- 
ton; but he is a dignified, calm, judicious, hon- 
est one, who is remarkably self-poised, and who 


shas a fine record as a lawyer, soldier and pub- 
, lic servant, having been twice in Congress and | hopeless of resisting Turkish rule, have become | George W. Simmons, who, from the start, has 
| thrice chosen Governor — for the latter office | Mussulmans, while the people have fled to the | shown sympathy and interest sufficient to save 


The mutterings of war, uprisings, and the ab- 
dication of the Sultan, that come to us from 
Turkey, find us somewhat befogged in our ideas 
about that far-away land. We know that Chris- 
tian ministers have been there endeavoring to 
open the Bible to the Caristian population, and 
that the able and devoted Dr. Hamlin has es- 
tablished an English college on the banks of 
the Bosporus, near Constantinople, and that 
his progressive influence has been felt in the 
introduction of agricultural and other modern 
improvements, as well as more advanced relig- 
ious ideas. A glance at the map reveals to us 
the little provinces of Montenegro and Herzego- 
vina (the latter a part of Bosnia), now in arms, 
bounded on the west by the Adriatic sea, while 
Croatia and Slavonia, in Austria, lie toward the 
north in the interior. Farther research into 
various sources of information reveals the fact 
that the empire is divided into a multiplicity 
of provinces, inhabited by different races, with 
different religious faiths, the various Christian 
sects largely outnumbering the Mohammedans. 
Turkish rule, though supposed to present the 
Koran in one hand with the sword in the other, 
has not had the effect to unite these people, but 
rather to keep up the conglomeration. The 
Turks, originally inhabiting the central regions 
of Asia, at first Buddhists, in the fourth cen- 
tury became disciples of Zoroaster, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries embraced Islamism, 
and have ruled in Europe, since the fall of the 
Byzantine, or Eastern, empire in the fifteenth 
century, a little more than four hundred years. 
They are of two classes, the Osmanlis, or Turks 
proper, the ruling class, and the Turkomans, 
who are shepherds, chiefly a migratory people. 
The Turks do not pay the poll-tax exacted of 
other races. Some of the Turkish provinces 
are under the direct rule of the Sublime Porte 
(the name of the government), by whom their 
pashas, or governors, are chosen, while others 
are partially independent, choosing their own 
governors, subject, however, to the sanction of 
the Sultan, to whom they pay tribute. 

It appears that in 1871 there was a poor crop 
in Herzegovina, and in one district the people 
resisted the payment of the tax to the officers 
of the Sultan, which disturbance resulted in 
some taking refuge with the neighboring Mon- 
tenegrins, who were of the same Slavonic race 
and Greek Christian faith. These also were at 
the same time under some excitement in con- 
sequence of Turkish infraction of boundary 
rights. The clergy in some of the Catholic dis- 
tricts, for ancient rights withheld, also stirred 
up their flocks. Again the people demanded 
the long-promised exemption from torced labor 
without payment, while occasiona! murders and 
insults to women were being committed by Turks 
and retaliated by Christians. But the insur- 


} gents themselves were not united, the Greeks 


and Catholics having private interests, while the 
government did not hesitate to secure the alli- 
ance of the clergy. On one occasion a Greek- 
church officiai, who did not wish his people to 
join the insurgents, asked for government sol- 
diers to help him, but was necessarily denied 
because Mussulmans could not fight, fall, and 
be buried with Christians! 

It is said that the late Sultan had promised 
that Christians should be enrolled in the army, 
but then it must be in separate regiments owing 
to the differences in habits and life of those of 
the two creeds. 

In many instances in the past the nobles, 








warm thanks for his timely and vigorous oppo- 
sition to the anti-Mongolian plank in the na- 
tional platform. That plank was a piece of 
buncombe to catch Pacific coast votes, but it 
was in opposition to the whole tenor of Repub- 
lican declaration heretofore, and can no more 
be defended on principie or in logic than a sim- 
ilar demand for investigation into the relations 
of Africans, Englishmen, Irishmen or Germans, 
in this country. It had its origin in the anti- 
Coolie prejudice of the San Franciscoans, who, 
if they will treat the Mongolians with common 
decency, will find them helps rather than hin- 
drances to their social state. Come what may, 
the United States are in for the widest asylum 
for all nationalities, and the Chinese, as all 
others, will be the best cared for when the 

speediest incorporated into the great body- 

politic of America. 

The Tribune of New York seems to be re- 
gaining its right mind, politically, when it says: 
“The average of the civil-service under Demo- 
cratic administration is Fitzhugh. ‘Take Fitz- 
hugh, and Hambleton, and the journal clerk 

caught violating law, and the rest of the politi- 

cal ‘bummers’ who have been lifted up on this 

Democratic wave into official positions, and you 

have a fair picture of what these people mean 

by civil-service reform, and what the civil-ser- 

vice would be under their distribution of patron- 

age. The exposure is complete. No man can 

look at the character of the newly-appointed 

officials of a Democratic Congress and any 

longer doubt what would be the tone of official 

life in the country under sich arule. Look at 

the Congressional lot, and then give a guess at 

your own village postmaster, or your collector 

or assessor, under an administration such as 

these fellows seek toelect. We have seen what 
they do inthe green leaf; we can perhaps imag- 
ine what it might be in the dry.” The wander- 
ing of the 7'ribune for four years in the mazes 
of ‘‘Democratic reform” seems to have proved 
salutary ! 

In response to a call made upon him, the 

other evening, William A. Wheeler said, with 

a decision and truth that honors his convic- 

tions :— 

The so-called tidal wave of 1874, which swept | 
the Democratic party into power in the lower 

house of Congress, has resulted in demonstrat- 

ing to the American people the utter unfitness 

of that party for every one of the duties re- 

quired of it. For the past seven months the 

Democratic majority in the House of Repre- 

sentatives has been on trial before the nation, 

and the nation is ready to render a verdict. 

The Lemocratic party has been false to its 

promises, false to its duties, and false to the op- 

portunities for reform which were presented to 

it. It is to the Republican party that we are 

to-day indebted for the privilege of celebrating 

the one-hundredth anniversary of our inde- 

pendence, and it is to the same noble party that 

we intend to consign the government in the fu- 

ture. Do not doubt, gentlemen, that in the 

coming canvass we shall achieve a splendid tri- 

umph. With that honorable soldier and patri- 

otic citizen, Gov. Hayes, at our head, and the 

entire Republican party of all shades and opin- 

ions supporting him, we have but to do our 

duty, as honest voters and good citizens, and 

victory is ours. 





MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Orv Sovtu.—A new interest has been 
awakened in favor of the retention of the ‘‘Old 
South” through a delay of a month granted by 
the society before the building shall be removed. 
This was brought about by the appeal of Mr. 


defeating successively Thurman, P.ndleton and | mountains, remained on the plains also to be-|a whole city were it necessary. Many good 
Allen, three magnates of the Ohio Democracy. | come Mussulmans, or have taken refuge in the people are sending in subscriptions. At the 


the warmest and most devoted friends. Mr. 
Wheeler is one of the wisest men in Congress 
- ? 


Austria. 





| He is a clean and incorruptible officer, and has | neighboring Slavonic and Catholic provinces of | meeting of Methodist ministers, Monday, reso- 


lutions were passed favoring the purchase of 





come and returned, the number employed in the 
factory during the past six years ranging from 
seventy-five to upwards of one hundred. The 
present number is eighty-five, of whom forty, 
the latest arrivals, were imported a year ago. 
Some of the first importation remained tour 
years, and then returned to China, but have since 
come back to this country, and are now working 
at Belleville, N. J. The Chinamen all work by 


branches like beams of light. 
In the soft grasses twin- 


beloved of my heart. 


make the breeze-swept slopes look like foamy 





the month on contracts for three years or longer. 


known to the public, though they are supposed 
to receive from $20 to $25 per month. Over 
forty of them are at liberty to go at any time, 
the term for which they were hired having ex- 
pired. They’ are in no hurry to return, and 
would undoubtedly be glad to renew their con- 
tracts, but the opportunity to do so will proba- 
biy not be given them. ‘The employer's plans, 
however, have rot been announced. The Chi- 


seas. Blackberry-vines, blossomed white, go 
wild-roses, pink and gold, open wide their child- 
like hearts and gaze wonderingly upon the world 
from their lowly stations by the roadsides. 
THE KITCHEN-GARDEN, 

“Yes.” 
“As high as the crows can fly. 
It is very trying 


“Clarence, has the corn come up?” 
“How high?” 
They have swallowed it all!” 
to lose yourlaborso. Nodoubt we have gained 
as much health sowing sweet-corn and peas as 





namen, it is said (we know not on what author- 
ity), ‘‘have not shown that capacity for improve- | 
ment which the first results led their employer 
to anticipate; they made good progress in the| 
trade at first, but have shown less aptitude 
since.” Their best qualities are sobriety and 





them have produced only small results, and of | 
the whole number only two have cut off their | 
queues with the design of becoming American 
citizens and permanent residents. We infer 
that the large number of Americans out of work 
has had something to do with the change, for 
Mr. Sampson is not a man, when his townsmen 
are suffering, and are soliciting work—rather 
than dictating prices—to neglect their necds. 


TERMINATION OF THE EXTRADITION TREATY 
with Great Britain.—President Grant, in a 
message to Congress, reviews the Winslow case, 
apd declares he shall no longer respect the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1842. This makes each 
country the asylum of all the rascals that may 
see fit to flee from the one to the other, where 
they can dwell in perfect security and immunity 
from annoyance save what may come from their 
‘“‘spotting” by the local police, unless caught in 
some act against our laws. Besides Winslow, 
there was one Charles J. Brent, also a forger, 
who was released in the same manner and on 
the same grounds—that the United States would 
not conform in his punishment to an act of Par- | 
liament passed subsequent to the treaty. ‘‘The 

position thus taken by the British government, 

if adhered to,” says the President, ‘‘cannot but} 
be regarded as the abrogation and annulment of | 
the article of the treaty on extradition. Under) 
these circumstances it will not, in my judgment, | 
comport with the dignity or self-respect of this | 











ment for the surrender of fugitive criminals, | 
nor to entertain any requisition of that charac- | 
ter from that government under the treaty. It| 
will be a cause of deep regret if a treaty which | 
has been thus beneficial in its practical opera- | 
tion, which has worked so well and so efficiently, } 
and which, notwithstanding the exciting and at 

times violent political disturbances of which 
both countries have been the scene during its) 
existence, has given rise to no complaints on| 
the part of either government against either its | 
spirit or its provisions, should be abruptly ter- | 
minated. It has tended to the perfection of so- | 
ciety and to the general interests of both coun- | 
tries. Its violation or annulment would be a} 
retrograde step in international intercourse. [| 
have been anxious and have made the effort to | 
enlarge its scope and to make a new treaty which | 
would be a still more efficient agent for the | 
punishment and prevention of crime. At the | 
same time I have felt it my duty to decline to | 
entertain a proposition made by Great Britain, | 





| distinguish him from Dumas fils, the cocatte 


Dio Lewis’ girls did picking strawberries; but 
when dinner-time comes we want something at 
the meal beside our appetites. So there 
nothing to me so unlovely in the country as a 


Is 


crow, unless it’s a pig—and pigs let me alone as 
long as I let them alone. Crows are dismal 
haunts, always with an eye on your dinner, and 
with not even a song to give in return, as the 
blackbird has—only an ominous croak. The 
little king-birds chase them in a passion of ha- 
tred, and will pick out their eyes unless they 
take refuge in a close tree. 
STRAWBERRY-TIME. 

The strawberries are ripe, cream rich and 
sugar dear. It shows the growing wisdom of 
the world that there is a good market for this 
beautiful and wholesome fruit. The pickers 
gird half-a-dozen little baskets to their belts, 
don shade-hats, and gather thirty dollars’ worth 
before breakfast. Gathered with the dew on 
them, they are packed in clean boxes by skillful 
fingers, and, consigned to the early train, you 
have them for lunch, in the city, by ten o’clock. 
Rost Aupury, 


From Paris. 
SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Paris, June 3, 1876. 


DUMAS AS AN ACADEMICIAN. 
Parisians have just ceiebrated another fete de 
Vintelligence, such being the pame whimsically 
given to the reception of amember of the Acad 
emy: theinauguration of an immortel, inaword. 
Of late these ceremonies have not half the life 


The great white 
roses in the garden spread wide in the noon 
heat and droop their lovely heads and shed 
their sweet odors unconscious that they are 


kle yellow stars of cinquefoil, softer and fairer 
than the rank buttercup’s ‘‘oily gold,” though 
very like; and the sheets of ox-eyed daisies 


Chamber of Deputies and free-tbinkers in the 
Senate; nothing like having two strings to your 
The mouse that trusts to one poor hole 
Young Bonapa- 


bow. 
is not a mouse of any soul. 
partism is inclined to rally, in the person of 
Raoul David and his tail, to Prince Napoleon, 
whose election for Ajaccio has been confirmed, 


less the two hands of Paul Cassagnac. ‘The 





prince incarnates disapproval of the politics of 
the ex- Empress and M. Rouher, and not a few 


The prices paid them have never been made ; headlong over the stune-walls, and thie simple | of the Imperialists agree with him. 


A NEW EXPOSITION. 
Negotiations are being conducted with the 
view of nominating the Prince Napoleon a mem- 
ber of the commission of the International Ex- 
He Would be peculiarly qualified for 
Besides, 


hibition. 
that post, but political feeling forbids. 
the commission will be recast in a few weeks, 
ostensibly to eliminate its Imperialist members. 
One of the most curious sights in the forth- 
coming exhibition will be a special department 
reserved for the skilled products of the New 
Caledonia Communists’ industry. Perhaps by 
then the producers will be able to admire their 
exhibits, as pardons will be extended liberally 
by the marshal to all who have given practical 




















of a charity sermon and its seventhlys and| 
lastlys; in the latter case one has generally the | 
doxology or perhaps an anthem to look forward | 


fathers and small boys. At the Academy no 
such thing is possible; the spectatur must re- 
sist the proclivity for forty winks as the young 
Spartan was expected to allow the fox to gnaw 
his legs rather than betray the presence of such 
a curious ‘‘pocket companion.” The fresh im- 
mortel—aged threescore and ten—on the present 
occasion was M. Dumas, chemist. Ie succeeds 
to the arm-chair rendered vacant by the death 
of M. Guizot. The new comer acts the part of 
horn-blower for his predecessor, and the chair- 
man fills the role of flapper for the departed and 
the accepted. Dumas pére, as he is dubbed, to 


dramatist, has been a distinguished chemist; he 
was also a brilliant Senator of the second em- 
pire, as he had nothing to do but to appear in 
his official dress, wearing all hia decorations, to 
receive 30,000 francs a year, and to hold his 
tongue, save to utter a ¢trés-bien, or a Lraro, 
when M. Rouher asserted the Mexican war was 
the most glorious event of the reign of Napo- 





It is not impossible that the difficulties in‘the church by the city, and requesting the ‘ pending its refusal to execute the existing treaty, ‘leon III., and that, thanks to that monarch’s 


industry. The efforts to educate and convert things, flying in a stealthy way to and from their | Proofs of repentance, and a resolve to leada 


new life. The commissioners are not allowing 
the grass to grow under their feet; they have 
cut up the dozen-prize plans to prepare a defi- 
nite design, which will be in the 
course of a fortnight for the approval of the 


submitted 
deputies. ‘The building will be a vast cross-bar 
rectangle, with twenty longitudinal galleries, 
and as many crossings as the unity of nations 
may demand. The idea of a single-arch bridge 
over the Seine, connecting the sites, is given 
up; instead, a sideshoot will be added to the 
existing Jena bridge. The vast staircase of the 
Trocadero—the escalier des géants, will be re- 
served for a cascade in,the center of the music 
circle, so that spectators’can really “listen to 
the waterfall.” Niagara under glass is only a 
specimen of the mountains and marvels in store. 
SOCIAL 

It is now six months since Mr. Robbins of the 
60th rifles, accompanied by his lady and little 
daughter, entered a ’bus for the Luxembourg. 
An old lady, a fellow. passenger, took fright at 
hearing them converse in an unknown tongue 
varied with clippings from the French. She 
concluded they were pickpockets, and, missing 


TOPICS. 


her purse at the same time, accused Lieutenant 
Robbins of robbery as quickly as a Frenchman 
would pop the question to an angel after a three 
hours’ acquaintance. The English were escorted 
to the police station to be searched ; Mr. Robbins 
stripped as cheerfully as if contemplating being 


| to as a sursum corda ; or the tedium is varied | passed in review by an army medical board, or 
government to make demands upon that govern: | by studying the nid, nid, noddings of heavy | competing in an Olympian game; his wife and 


child were not so willing. Well, nothing was 
found; the British Embassy took the matter up; 
an action was instituicd, and the old dame was 
mulcted in 25 francs damages, and 400 francs 
costs. French courts never accord sweeping 
damages as would make one’s hair stand on end. 
Mr. Robbins, to prove he loves France, ought to 
hand over these sums, say to one of the ninety- 
six charitable societies taken under the egis of 
that pious journal, the Figaro, doubling the 
amount as a thank-offering. 

M. Thiers lately disappeared for three days; 
no reward was offered for his discovery, but the 
opposition journals hinted he was dying, and 
sought in a retreat the last rites of the church; 
this has dreadfully annoyed the ex-President, 
who is as sensitive as a lady on the subject of 
lustres, and as all aged persons wish it to be 
understood their constitution is like Old Parr’s. 
M. Theirs had shut himself up with a painter 
for his portrait, an engraving of which will be 
prefixed to his forthcoming work on philosophy. 

Victor Ilugo has not a quiet life, since som¢ 
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journals assure him that, politically, he is ahum- 
bug, and ought to stick to grinding poetry. He, 
like the Sultan deposed, is reputed to be a miser, 
and in the commonest business of life writes 
in the ‘thighfalutin” style. The wags state the 
most wonderful curiosity of the age is for sale— 
an autograph-letter from Hugo to the wife of a 
transported communist: ‘‘Madame, be pleased 
to accept the enclused bank-note for 100 francs ; 
your necessities are greater than mine.” 
LAFAYETTE’S TOMB. 

The centennial influence has touched some 
good American souls who permanently reside in 
Paris; they remember that Lafayette lies in the 
Picpus Cemetery, in a plain gray-stone crypt, 
with sculptured crowns on the corners. Not a 
tree near the spot; in fact, this aristocratic 
God’s ‘“‘half”’-acre is as bereft of vegetation as 
the play-ground of a charity school. It is in 
this spot have been interred the aristocrats guil- 
lotined during the Reign of Terror, and only the 
very flower of the upper-ten have now the right 
to be buried there; or, as a witty duchesse 
boasted, ‘‘of being able to rot in good company.” 
It is proposed to erect near Lafayette’s tomb, 
not a return liberty-lighthouse, but a slab set- 
ting forth the best Independence-day compli- 
ment to the celebrated general. 

FRENCHMEN AS SEEN BY A LONDONER. 

It is not to see ourselves as cthers see us. A 
French critic is now in London doing the ‘“‘spec- 
tacles,” after which he will go to the United 
States. His first rush was to Madame Tussaud’s, 
as pilgrims to Paris wend their way at once to 
the Jardin Mabille. The death-bed scene of 
Napoleon IIL. is remarkable from setting forth 
that the deceased's ‘‘career was without exam- 
ple in history ;” on this point France is unani- 
mous; the Prince Imperial is as plain-looking 
as a well-known Parisian publicist, and the Em- 
press is conversing with General Trochu, which 
accounts for the horror-stricken looks of Mar- 
shal Canrobert; M. Thiers is represented as tal] 
as Marshal MacMahon; and it is imprudent to 
have Sir S. Baker, knowing the exploring ten- 
dencies of that family, so near Jeanne 4’Arc. 
At Covent Garden the distinguished foreigner 
was surprised at the smallness of the bonquets 
thrown by the ladies to Patti, and the largeness 
of the glasses held by these same ladies in taking 
their soda. He was astonished ty observe the 
spectators whistle, after cheering Patti toa pitch 
of frenzy; but was informed that whistling con- 
stitutes the superlative degree of British enthu- 
siasm. 

FOIBLES. 

A leading alienist has been sadly tricked: a 
dashing lady called upon him, stating her son | 
had a mania to purchase diamonds, to present | 
them to an actress. It was arranged that the 
young man and the doctor should have a friendly 
chat; the lady returned to the rue de la Paix, 
and prayed the jeweller’s assistant to accompany 
her with 30,000 tranes of diamonds; they drove 
to the doctor's; she was shown into one salon to 
examine the stones, and the alienist smilingly | 
invited the assistant into another, and paternally 
probed his weak points. He amazed the doctor 
by producing the bill, stated he was pressed for 
time, but would visit him in a few days if so de- 
sired. Both, on passing into the other salon, 
found the lady had decamped. 

A strong agitation is on foot to prevent the 


| the present route from Commercial wharf to the 


which has, for almost two centuries, continu- 
ously produced men who have been famous in 
politics and patriotism, in letters and in war. 
One of them was the great Admiral Keppel 


the Revolutionary war. They ever have been 
Whigs of the English Revolution school, the 
best political party, to our mind, that the world 
ever has known. The present Earl has won 
distinction as a soldier, an author and a trav- 
eller, and as a staunch political leader. His 
‘Memoirs of the Marquis of Rockingham and 
his Contemporaries’ is a work of much worth, 
and should be familiar to every American who 
would understand the early history of his coun- 
try, for Lord Rockingham was at the head of 
the Whig party during all the years in which 
Americans of the last century were most af- 
fected by the course of English politics. He 
was, tuo, at the head of the Ministry that 
brought about the repeal of the Stamp Act; and 
he was made Premier again on the fall of the 
North Ministry, but died in a few months, July 
1, 1782, at the age of fifty years, and his pre- 
mature death led to much evil. There never 
was a nobler man, in every sense, than the 
Marquis of Rockingham.” 





BRIEF NOTES. 

A vigorous appeal is being made, just now, to 
the men of wealth to save the ‘*Old South.” 
The Lord prosper the undertaking! 

The Democratic national convention meets 
next Wednesday at St. Louis. Hendricks and 
Hancock scem the favorites, just now, for the 
first place on the ticket. But no name will 
avail to beat Hayes. : 

Laugh as men and newspapers may at Sim- 
mons & Son's offer to save the Old South, had 
it not been for their promptness and persistency, 
and right-down loyalty to the old building, it 
would have been a heap of ruins ere now. 

If you have not sent the pledge of your do- 
nation fur the purchase of the ‘‘Old South,” do 
it now. If all who wish it preserved would 
give but a dollar each it would be placed be- 
yond desecration at once. But send as large 
an amount (in pledge—no money) as you can! 
At a conference at Philadelphia, embracing 
the representatives of nearly all the military 
and civic organizations intending to participate 
in the Fourth of July celebration, it was decid- 
ed to have a grand torchlight procession on the 
evening of the 3d, and a procession of civic and 
military on the morning of the 4th. 

The extension of Prince street to Commercial 
wharf will be like furnishing a string to a bbw— 
Charles river bridge, where the street now 
commences, being the bow. It will greatly 
shorten travel, and open up valuable real es- 
tate to business purposes. 

The Atlantic cotton mills at Lawrence, whose 
affairs have been declining for some time, and 
necessitate a reorganization and shrinkage of 
nominal capital, are the first victims to South- 
ern competition in cotton manufacture. These 
mills have always manufactured standard brown 
cottons, the low-grade goods which the new 
manufacturers at the South first attempt, and 
in which they already compete so actively as to 
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most favorable prices. 


“Palace” makes 
and other shirts, for the season, and is closing 
out spring suits at a very low range of prices— 
excellent goods, and not burdensome in warm 


BUSINESS NOTES. 


Dingley’s cherry and blackberry wine is just 
the tonic needed for this warm weather. 

The annual school report can be had at the 
It will be perused 


Hall. 


a specialty of Madras 


mma Hardinge Britten, 


the successful electricians, have returned to 
town, and are again winning a large practice 
from the success of their treatment. 
now at 118 West Chester park. 


They are 


Macullar, Williams & Parker are selling ex- 
cellent summer clothing at the lowest possible 


at is needed for warm 
om their own workshop, 


and as durable and tasteful as it is low in cost. 


nouncement of summer 


silk suits, in stripes, checks, etc., with black 
silk suits, percale suits and silk-and-worsted 
suits, is one that should arrest the attention of | 
| the furniture, desks, etc. 


named are very low for 


Co. have a new depart- 


jSidnoimatiy a Yankee named Jones made his 
debut in town, but as he worked at a trade no 
These two persons were the 
chief actors in the plot. They bribed a con- 
stable who had charge of town-gangs of pris- 
The constable, by his privileges, was 
enabled to get the six Fenians together in one 
gang, and one evening led them outside of 
Collins and Jones were waiting 
with a hired carriage, drove sixteen miles up 
the coast, and there the party found a_boat 
waiting for them, and were rowed toward a 
whale-ship out at sea. A police-boat pursued 
in vain, and a chartered steamer came out from 
Freemantle; bat, being in neutral waters, the 
authorities were forbidden to board the ship, 
which afterward sailed triumphantly away over 
the salt, salt seas, having on board the rescued 
They are expected soon at San Fran- 
The Irish are preparing to give them a 


Money deposited in the Mercantile Savings 
Institution on or before next Saturday will draw 
interest from that date. 

S. S. Pierce & Co. have a fresh importation 
of delightful table claret—the celebrated ‘‘Me- 
Corner Tremont and Court streets. 
The July Nursery ia out, and a very pretty 
number it is—as is customary. 
affectionate uncle, by courtesy, to all the young- 


Mr. Shorey is an 


ment for the disposal of Japanese fans, which | has numerous visitors, all of whom express 
are going very low, and on Monday will offer | pleasure at its simple dignity and forceful ex- 
one thousand embroidered linen overdresses and | pression. 
skirts, for travelling and summer wear, at the | neither by association or acquaintance, can model 
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Cushman & Brooks make an attractive an- , ‘um by looking at this grand figure, than which 
nouncement of sash ribbons at 75 cents, shade- | there are few superiors in this country, and cer- 
hats at 25 cents, lace and muslin jackets and | tainly not one in Boston. 
sacques at half last season’s prices, half-hose | | lutionary flavor, and is a marked success in all | fully understand what an ordeal they have to 


ditto, and Neapolitan hats at $1 each—a strong | tespects. 


Mass., where he built a house, intending to 
make that place his domicile. 


richest man in Boston into a lump of inanimate 
clay. 

Peter Harvey of this city has given to the 
New Hampshire Historical Society the bulk of 
the manuscript and other papers left Lim by 
Daniel Webster, who was lis warm personal 
friend. He it was that zave the Massachusetts 
Historical Society the eleven silver medals that 
were presented to Washington by the Continen- 
tal Congress, which had been rescued from a 
pawnbroker, vears before, by Mr. Webster. 
The story of the medals is interesting: Mr. 
Webster read in a newspaper at Washington, 
one morning, an advertisement of the sale of 
the medals, and, hastening to the shop, he 
bought them. They had been pledged by a 
member of the family, and he offered to restore 
them, but for some reason they were never taken 
back. Charles Francis Adams relates that his 
father, being at that time President, saw the ad- 
vertisement, and sent him (Charles Francis) to 
buy them, but he found that Webster had got 
them. 





ART NOTES. 
Carl Piloty, director of the Academy of Fine 
Arts in Munich, is painting an allegorical sub- 
ject for the town hall, which will require at least 
another three years for its completion. 
Rosenthal’s picture of ‘‘Elaine,” which was 
painted in Munich, and is now in the centennial 
exhibition, has a rival in an artist named To- 
jetti, who has recently painted the same subject 
for a gentleman of San Francisco. 
Mr. D. O. Mills, of San Francisco, the owner 
of the picture at Brainard’s gallery, ‘‘Marie 
Stuart and Rizzio,” is in town, and saw his pos- 
session for the first time on Wedaesday. He is 
delighted with the picture, and it exceeds his 
anticipations. 
Mr. William Willard will have on exhibition 
to-day and next week, at Biakeslee’s gallery, 
several of his later-finished portrait-heads, and 
possibly other works. His portraits have a wide 
favor, and Mr. Willard is an industrious and 
faithful worker. 
An exact model in metal of Independence 
Hall has been placed under a glass covering in 
Menorial Hall, Philadelphia. Scale, three- 
eighths of an inch to the foot; weight 1200 
pounds. Outside it is of German silver, oxid- 
ized with red gold; inside are miniature copies 
of the 160 portraits in the hall, with models of 





Miss Whitney’s ‘‘Sam Adams,” in the vesti- 
bule of the Boston Athenz#um, Beacon street, 





the honest men of Milton should forever be | “Fall o of the Slave Power in America” was writ- 
ashamed. Last year he went to Manchester, ‘ten, with the exception of the last three or four 
These have now been furnished by 
It took only | Rev. Samuel! Hunt, who rendered Mr. Wilson 
twenty-four hours, however, to convert the | invaluable assistance in the preparation of his 


' chapters. 


two previous volumes, and the work is in press. 
This volume relates the destruction of slavery 
by the civil war, the reconstruction measures, 
and the enfranchisement of the colored race. 

The late tamons French novelist, Madame 
Dudevant (“Geo se Sand”) was born in Paris 
jin 1804. By descent she was an illegitimate 
great-granddaughter of Marshal Sax:, who was 
himself an illegitimate son of Augustus IL., 
King of Poland. She began to write in 1831, 
and in 1832 published “‘Indiana,” the first novel 
entirely from her own pen. This met with im- 
mediate success, heightened by the report that 
the author was a woman. It was speedily fol- 
lowed by “Valentine” and ‘‘Lelie.” A long 
list of novels followed in rapid succession, some 
of the most noteworthy being ‘‘Spiridon,” ‘‘Con- 
suelo,” ‘‘La Petits Fodette,” ‘‘Monsieur Sylves- 
tre,” etc. She has also written several plays, 
of which some have succeeded very well. Most 
of her novels appeared in the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes. Her novels have enjoyed more wide 
celebrity than those of any contemporary nov- 
elist. She was a woman of the rarest genius, 
and her works are the delight of cultivated 
persons throughout the civilized world. A 
shadow fell upon her life through a most un- 
fortunate marriage, but her spirit rose triumph- 
ant over all her troubles, and she became one 
of the sweetest and noblest of the world’s 
teachers. 





“M USIC NOTES, 

Mr. Petersilea has graduated a large number 
of scholars this season, many of whom will enter 
the field as teachers of the excellent systems 
pursued at his Academy of Music, elocution 
and languages. 

A very pieasant musical reception was given 
on Friday evening last, at the residence of Mrs. 
Flora E. Barry, 124 Chandler street, on which 
vecasion **The Artistes’ Quartette,” composed 
of Mesdames O. T. Kimball, G. H. Oakes, Flora 
E. Barry and Miss Julia A. Wells, with Mr. J. 
P. Weston as accomp inist, presented a delight- 
ful programme for their guests. The quartette 
sang with excellent union, and the quality of the 
several voices seemed excellently adapted for 
the presentation of four-part compositions for 
female voices. Two compositions, tastefully 
written, and unusually good, by Mr. Weston, 
were also very finely sung. Two trios were 
sung with excellence. Each of the ladies con- 
tributed solos. The quartette displays the ar- 
tistic spirit which must lead to hearty enjoyment 
by all eudiences before which it may appear. 


A musical American, who had the good for- 





Those who have said ‘ta woman, 


the figure of a man,” may well review their dic- 


tune to see Sir Michael Costa conduct a rehear- 
sal of ‘‘Semiramide” at Drury lane, London, 
when even Nilsson was obedient to his whims, 
thus tells about it: Sir Michael's wavs are very 
peculiar. Ile comes in and sits down at re- 
hearsals without condescending to notice any 





It has all the revo- | 





The colossal statue of ‘‘Liberty,” destined for | 


|one save those who address him. He regards 
debutantes with disfavor on principle, and I can 


undergo, for he never takes the trouble to tell 
them they do well, if they do so; but, if they 


100 PIECES 


RICH BLACK WATERED 


SASH RIBBONS, 
Only 75 Cents per Yard. 


ALSO $1.00 PER YARD. 
Examine Early. Only Half Price. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 


10C CASES, 400 DOZEN, 


ELEGANT QUALITY 


SHADE HATS, 
25c. Each, 


and upward, opening at retail THIS WEEK. Examine. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 
33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE, 
1000 
RICH LACE AND MUSLIN 
JACKETS AND SACOUES, 


LACE POINTS, Etc. 


The most elegant Goods and LOWEST PRICES 
ever opened—only HALF THE PRICES OF LAST 
SEASON. Early examination requested. 


CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


33 TO 39 TEMPLE PLACE. 
GENTLEMEN’S 


HALF HOSE, 


100 DOZEN. in the very latest modes, at only 
HALF THE PRICES USUALLY CHARGED for 
similar goods, 


Cushman & Brooks, 
33 to 39 Temple Place. 
BLACK NEAPOLITAN 


HATS, 
$1.00 Each. 


ELEGANT GOODs. USUAL PRICE 22.00. 


ee 


NOTICE. 
OUR BOYS’ STOCK, 


In the cool rotunda of Oak 
Hall, is 
1st. The LARGEST 
Boston. 


2. TheGoods are FRESH, 
all of them. 


3d. The PRICES ARE 
LESS than the prices for 
similar goods in any other 
house or city. 


85 cts. 


FOR A SILK AND WOOL 
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JORDIN MARSH (0, 


Now re their Entire Stock of 


LACE SACQUES, POLONAISES 
AND POINTS 


At Less than Cost of Importation. 
SACQUES, from 81.00 to $75.00 
POLONAISES, “ $25.00 to $75.00 
POINTS, * $1.00 to $150.00 

25 LACE SACQUES, $1.00, 
Former price $5.00. 

25 LACE SACQUES, $5.< 
Former price $10.00. 

50 LACE SACQUES, $10.00, 
Former price $15.00. 

25 LACE POLONAISES, $25.00, 
Former price $40.00. 

50 LACE POINTS, $15.00, 
Former price $25.00. 

100 LACE POINTS, $25.00, 
Former price $35 00. 

50 LACE POINTS, $30.00, 
Former price 340.00. 

25 LACE POINTS, $35.00, 
former price $50.00, 


JORDAN, MARSH G09, 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


JORDAN, MASH & CO. 


Offer to-day, in their Upholstery Department, the fol- 
lowing DECIDED BARGAINS :— 


2000 YARDS 


36-INCH STRIPED DAMASK 


(For Summer Coverings), 











At 37 1-2 Cents, sold everywhere at 50 cts. 








Theze are the choicest goods in the market for 
loose covers, and are also used for Summer draperies. 
Having anticipated early in the season the present 
searcity of GERMAN GAUZES for window screens, 
we purchased a large lot, and now offer them to our 
retail customers at lower prices than have ever been 
made in Boston, 

at 33e. 


23-in. 3O-In. at 450c. 


26° * Bde. 32 ¢ * 50c. 
2s * 40c. 34 “ “ §2 leRe. 


and 36-in. at 55c. 


Se We shall not be able to offer any more of these 
goods at the above prices. This opportunity should 
not be neglected. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co., 


Washington and Avon Sts. 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ 


HEAL PAYAL HATS. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


HAVE OPENED 


2000 REAL FAYAL HATS 


SHEPARD, 


SaaS cee 


New Department,! 


FANS! 


JAPANEN 


EFA 





AT VERY LOW PRICES, 


NORWELL & CO,, 


WINTER STREET. 


wi open 
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1000 


EWBROIDERED LIVEN 
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For Travelling and S 


LOW EST 


Summer Wear, 
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SHEPARD, NORWELL & CO., 


WINTER § 


jun2t 


TREET. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 


In order to CLOSE OUT 


SPRING 


the balance of our 


SUITS 


we offer them at the following prices: 


ALL-WOOL SUITS, $12.00, 


WORTH 818. 


ALL-WOOL SUITS, $14.00, 


WORTHTI 820. 


PLAID SUITS. $15.00, 


WORTTIL 820, 


CHEVIOT SUITS, $15.00, 


Marked Down trom 820.00. 


CHEVIOT SUITS, $20.00, 


Marked Down trom 8&* 


25.00. 


Also a small lot of 


LIGHT-WEIGHT PANTALOONS 


At 86 and 87, 














inducement to buy freely. 


a centennial monument in New York harbor, | do anything he doesn’t like—a cadenza, or some- SUMMER SACK COAT, 


‘‘Oak Hall” promises a boys’ stock of cloth- | — : . At $1.00 Each. 
ing goods the largest, freshest and cheapest in | has the distinction of being not only the first | thing of that sort—how he does ‘‘go” for them! FOR SALE ONLY AT 
Costa We have just secured three large invoices direct 


Boston; also a summer sack-coat for 85 cents; | colossus since the pharos of Rhodes, but the | Even old artists catch it just the same. 
and a summer out-tit of two white vests, two first monument that one nation has undertaken | has been a terrible toady to royalty and nobility OAK HALL from the Fayal Islands of these very desirable goods, 
° Which comprise all that will be sent to this market 


necessitate a change of product at Lawrence. 

The American Woman-Suffrage Association, 
in gratetul remembrance of the adoption of the 
principle of equal political rights for woman by 


whitewashing of houses in Paris on Sundays— 
which ought to be observed as a day of rest, it 
FAVRE, 


n establishment is 
plebeian, effects, of Marked Down trom SS and 810. 
ammer. LDidel, 


l the menageries in 


These goods are of this season’s manufacture, and 


who is argued. 
for quality and fit are equal to the best ordered work. 








HISTORICAL MEMORANDA. 





« 0 ) che > rH \f D 
el pray — the province of New gees: on - ccunba white pantaloons and one blue flannel suit, for | to place upon the soil of another. ‘The cost of all his life, and he exacts servility from every eee this season. Being light, sott, and without dressing, 
es Borgieas hak Acton, which is one of our best towns, claims | 1776, will ~~ a = wes gs aa only fitteen dollars!) These are bottom prices, | | the statue, which is to be of hammered copper, | one under him, or associated with him, if pos- they have become the leading SHADE HAT of the PALACE CLOTHING STORE 
Se at anyccost, the that it was the first place to declare for the es- — ae oe . ad . si a eres J surely. Fee already been two-thirds subscribed for in lsible. He reigns supreme in Drury lane—not A SUMMER OUTFIT, season, We shall open « magnificent assortment in : b] 
the private band tablishment of an American republic. That a pub ic res tes ura = Laon Phe Atlington ‘Heights land-asle thin week France. America is expected to supply the | even Mapleson has a word to say about when an White Veste BLACK AND WHITE, BLACK, BRown,| Corner Washington and Essex Streets. 
adie “at the was done by its people in town meeting assem- bea be two enpieascagh eral cate Ra: nothaaie was satisfactory, and a second will be inaugura- | pedestal, and, since the success of the project | opera shall be done, except to suggest that he i pe atlacsmehasie AND PLAIN WHITE. Evi 3t H. H. WEEKS, res. 
j on the Ith of June, 1776, in course of | 0’elock, and in the afternoon at 2.30. Why not a Ps assured, there ought to be the promptest re- | would like it done. If Costa says it can’t be 2 White Pantaloons. Our customers are reminded that these a 


bled, 
the instructions given to their Representative, 
Mr. Mark White. Mr. Hazewell says it was just | capital. 
like them, and in perfect keeping with the lead- | Centennial exposition is necessary. 

ing and heroic part which they took in the; Speaking of the demolition of the Old South 
memorable and deciding events of the immortal | church—a building thoroughly identified with 
19th of April, 1775, in which Captain Isaac | the Revolutionary period, and therefore dear to 
Davis, of Acton, who commanded a compagnie ithe New England heart —the editor of the 


ted next Thursday, with houses all built stand- | : is ; ll hall have thi 

ing on the lots—some of the best opportunities | sponse. Let New York city behave handsomely Te ee a Ag saaas 

tJ | . . 

for settlement ever named. We refer to the | about this unparalleled gift. 

card in another column with satisfaction, know-| The summer exhibition in New York of paint- 

ing all the promises will be fulfilled. | ings and other works of fine art for the benefit 

Politicians, and particularly Republicans, de- | of the National Academy of Design and of the 

siring portraits of Hayes and Wheeler, can find | Metropolitan Art Museum is likely to prove one 
| of the finest ever opened to the public in that 





1 Blue Flannel Suit, Indi- 
go Fast Color. 


THE WHOLE COMPLETE, 


, 


ut out. Abdul-Aziz 
ittle suspected who 


done, that settles it. His overbearing manner 
led to his rupture with Gye, and his secession 
from Covent Garden—Gye telling him that he 
proposed to manage his own business. But you 
should see a performance at Drury lane and 
hear Costa’s orchestra-—it is simply perfection. 
He manages the stage, even takes the trouble 


celebrate in New Jersey? say at Trenton, the 
Camden would do, if nearness to the 


MOSES FAIRBANKS & CO., 


Manufacturers, Bottler 
and Retail Dealers, a1 


UNEQUALED STOCK 
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out much stretch of imagination, were sug- 


OF ELECTRICAL CURE. 


DRS. WILLIAM and EMMA H. BRITTEN, the 
celebrated European Electricians, beg to announce 


and contain from ten to fifteen rooms each, with all 
modern improvements. 
Cars leave the Lowell depot at 2.45 and 4.10; 


ates with and has always done credit to her hus- 
band, who aided and was with him, encounter- 
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«The Columbia.” | 


WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The century's chaplet that Boston wrought, 


Unfading, though ages roll, 
Coéval with all of her Plymout 

And her utilitarian soul, 
Was her deed of gift to the nation’s power 

in the far Northwest; 

apace sighed, as he saw that hour 

Darken old England’s crest. 
From the times when Columbus out-argued the 


h thought 


monk— 
Insisting the world was round— 
And his caravel sailed (though they said *twould 
be sunk) 
Beyond the horizon’s bound, 
There was ever a dream of a land-locked stream 
On the continent's farther side ; 
And when Boston’s bay, with its cows astray 
Engineered the streets of its pride, 
Those modern fathers of ‘“‘ninety-three” 
Bethought them of work to be done; 
So they met (it may be) at the old elm-tree 
And voted to send forth a ship to the sea— 
Bath-tub of the setting sun! 
And chartered a caravel staunch to go— 
“The Columbia”—a name that decides ; 
And the captain sailed where two oceans’ flow 
The stormy Cape Horn divides ; 
And sailed and doubled those stormy ways, 
His insurance but prayer against loss, 
And hugged the Pacific's indented bays 
"Neath the light of the Southern Cross! 
For Congress had sanctioned the outfit bold 
Those Boston men had decreed, 
And promised that they should have and hold 
Rights wherever discovery should lead! 
(‘Tis true it forgot, when the triumph was told, 
But approved the adventurous deed.) 
So he sailed past Chili’s earthquake shore, 
Past where now is a “Golden Gate,” 
And turned his prow to the northwest more, 
And fixed annexation’s date! 
A date which forever his brave consignors 
And their ship, made historic, shall bear! 
For he found the river's mysterious shores 
And baptized it Columbia! there 
Possession was taken; then Hong-Kong gained, 
And our first ship that rounded the world, 
With the starry-striped flag its victory attained, 
Returned proudly to Boston, unfurled! 
At her stately approach (with no steam-tug to 
aid) 
Six-pounders expounded their thunder ; 
Silver medals were struck, after tables were 
laid 
For a banquet and speeches of wonder ; 
Foretelling that Oregon tendered to man 
More bread than the world could eat! 
That new States should be born, in the century’s 
plan, 
With a Northern Pacific whose rail-cars ran 
Against statesmen whose clean hands its stock- 
lists would rcan ; 
For profits those propbets defeat! 
F. V. Bucrinca. 


“My Drummer Boy.” 
HOW HE CAME TO CHARLESTOWN PRISON. 
BY E. A. WRIGHT. 


Of the many strange scenes of prison life but 
few are known to the outer world save where 
the principal characters are noted criminals, 
and the following sketch of a boy-prisoner. 
brought out by an official visit of a Massachu- 
setts Senator to the old Charlestown prison, is 
now recorded for the first time. 

“While passing through one of the work- 
shops,” says the Senator, ‘the officer called my 
attention to a bright-eyed, fair-haired boy, who 
looked as out of place within the prison-walls 
as did the canary bird that Dickens's fancy 
perched on the finger of his gruff and threat- 
ening Boythorn. ‘There was something very 
striking in the innocent, boyish face, when con- 
trasted with the surroundings, and [ wondered 
what could have brought the boy there. When 
we had passed into another room the officer told 
me the story of the sad and strange imprison- 
ment. 

“sAt one 
ficer, ‘I was in command of a Massachusetts 
regiment in the army of the Southwest. While 
driving the Confederates toward the Gulf the 
two armies were often brought into close quar- 


time during the war,’ said the of- 


tera, and at twilight, on the eve of a certain en- 
gagement, we found ourselves encamped in a 
grove from which we could see the camp-fires 
of a Southern regiment burning brightly, per- 
haps a mile and a half in advance. Between 
the two encampments was an open plain, and 
on the margin of the grove that sheltered the 
Southern troops was an old barn, from which 
the sharpshooters of the enemy tired with tell- 
ing effect upon our outposts. With the closing- 
in of evening the light of our camp-fires shin- 
ing here-and-there in the dark grove served to 
improve the human targets of the sharpshoot- 
ers, whom we tried in vain to dislodge. Our 
artillery had not yet come up, and behind their 
wooden covering our disturbers were compara- 
tively safe so far as our Springfield muskets 
were concerned. As the danger increased with 
the lighting-up ef our camp, and as all other 
resorts had failed, I sent word through the regi- 
ment asking for volunteers to fire the building. 
The word had barely lett headquarters when a 
little drummer-boy appeared at my tent, and, 
with a gracetul salute, asked if he could be of 
He was a bright little fellow, 
so small and so innocent-looking that it seemed 


service to me. 
almost like robbing a trundle-bed to comply 
with his earnest request that | should allow him 
But he was 
plucky and persistent, and after a little ques- 


to undertake the barn-burning. 


tioning I gave him a few directions and my per- 
mission, though I felt more like sending him 
back to his mother’s knee, from which he evi- 
I, of 


course, had but little contidence in the suceess 


dently had not graduated many years. 


of his daring undertaking, and as the evening 
wore on and the rifle-balls kept up their mos- 
quito-like singing, at times unpleasantly near 
our heads, I began to believe that we must wait 
as patiently as possible until we could send over 


with a kind, benevolent face r 
deep sorrow, und her manner of speaking was 
so tender that I knew she did not make her 
strange request from resentment or ill-will, 
though I could not understand her motive. 
Her explanation was the strangest, saddest part 
of it all. She said the boy was her only son; 
that she was a widow; that she had lost three 
sons in the war, and that this boy was all that 
was left to her now. She said he was nota bad 
boy, but that when at liberty he was easily !ed 
into trouble by his companions; and, though 
not vicious, his army life had made him reck- 
less. With tears rolling down her motherly, 
careworn face she entreated me not to release 
him, for he was all the world to her, and when 
he was in prison ahe knew where he was, but 
that if he was free she feared she might lose 
her boy. I asked what I could do for her com- 
fort, and she said all she could ask was that [ 
would keep him where he was, be kind to him, 
and let her come and see him once # week. It 
was little for me to promise. 

« «So once a week the boy has a halt-holiday, 
though he is not allowed to go out of the prison- 
yard. Every Saturday afternoon the mother 
comes to see hi. They have the pleasantest 
room in the prison reserved for their meeting ; 
but when the weather is fine an easy-chair is 
placed in a sunny corner of the yard, and there 
the mother spends the hours from noon until 
early evening, and is happy with her boy. Ot- 
tentimes I see them; she, with some light work 
in her hands, and the buy sleeping in the sun- 
light with his head resting on his mother’s knee, 
as it should have been that night when I first 
saw him. And while the silver-haired mother 
watches over the sleeper the hope is growing 
stronger and stronger within her heart that in 
her own way she may some day bring her boy 
back to herself and her home again.’” 


The Massacre of Glencoe. 
ae 
BY IRA 8. LOCKE. 


Many years ago, among the Highlands of 
Scotland, there dwelt a hardy people, few in 
numbers, but of redoubtable courage. The 
mouth of aravine, mountainous in its character, 
cloudy in its climate, and so sterile of soil that it 
searcely supported the smallest amount of life, 
was their home. It was a wild retreat, its wind- 
ing ways and mountain fastnesses affording a 
safe means of escape and defence to the wary 
treebooter. Here, in tiis place, called in the 
Gaelic tongue the “Glen of Weeping,” lived 
about two hundred souls, whose chief, an old 
man named Maclan, was of the great clan of 
Macdonald. 

This people subsisted by robbery, a custom, 
in the judgment of the Highlanders of that 
period, even more honorable than the cultiva- 
tion of the soil. From their mountain retreat 
they would sweep like a sturn -cloud over the 
adjoining country, and before the Highland clans 
could arm in defence of themselves or of their 
herds would return laden with the spoil of the 
forage. Bold in design, quick in movement, 
daring in the execution of their plans, they were 
the terror of the adjoining country. The suf- 
ferers from these depredations were never able 
to obtain redress. Pursue them though they 
might, the ravines avd lurking-places of the 
mountains afforded them refuge and absolute 
safety from capture. For this reason the en- 
mity existing between the Highland clans of 
Scotland was tame compared with that intense 
hatred and fear with which as a body they re- 
garded Glencoe. Something must be done, and 
in accordance with the nature of unlettered 
man, when unable to obtain redress for griev- 
ances received, they clamor for the blood of 
their foe. The plot was well-planned, deeply- 
laid and fearfully executed. 

It is a matter of surprise to us how men, ed- 
ucated men and lawgivers to their nation, could 
demand the blood of a people simply because 
successful in pursuing a calling which they 
themselves deemed highly honorable; but per- 


COMMO 


if the object is to understand his real meaning. 
I must think him correct when he says: “I 
teach absolutely nothing that isnew.” I wish 
to call attention to one point which is not com- 
mon, but which must be accepted by all so soon 
as it is recognized. Avarice is the great cen- 
tral evil of society. It is not a natural faculty 
of the mind; but it is always preseat where the 
conditions are unfavorable to the full and free 
gartification of every natural want. Now, 
change the conditions so that all want is sup- 
plied as soon as it appears, and there will be no 
great struggle to beat somebody in the endeavor 
to obtain the required good. ‘Thus, abolish 
want by supplying it, and avarice is gone. 
Proudhon’s mode of thought and investiga- 
tion was not peculiar. Like Lord Bacon, the 
first seeks a thesis ; naturally following the same, 
he recognizes the antithesis ; and then the re- 
sultant deduced from the harmonizing of the 
two contradictory statements is the third propo- 
sition, which gives the synthesis. But it may 
be asked, ‘‘How can this in any way assist the 
common people?” I will give answer in his 
own words: “I feel my whole being tremble 
when I think that the testimony of three men— 
yes, of three men who make it their business to 
teach and define—would suffice to give full play 
to public opinion, tp change beliefs, and to fix 
destinies. ‘Will not the three men be found?” 
Time must answer the question. While John 
Ruskin says: ‘‘We will have no liberty but in- 
stant obedience,” Proudhon looks for a larger 
liberty through obedience to the law that is. 
BENJAMIN SKINNER. 


The Woman who*Owned the United 
States.” 

Epitor ComMonweEattuH:-- An incident in 
connection with the spirited meeting at the “Old 
South,” on Wednesday week, may not be without 
interest, as evidencing the power of concen- 
trated thought. After the patriotic speeches 
and inspiring music were over, and the chair- 
man had stated the various propositions before 
the assembled citizens for saving the sacred edi- 
fice from destruction, I noticed a lady, dressed 
in deep black, evidently interested, heart and 
soul, in what was going on. When he announc- 
ed that subscriptions would be in order then and 
there, and several had already pledged suf- 
| ficiently large amounts to prove they were in 
| earnest, this lady leaned forward from her con- 
spicuous position upon the edge of the gallery 
and addressed herself to the chairman. Ot 
course many heard what she had to say, but I, 
though very near her, was yet not able to gather 
her words. Sol made bold to ask her if she 
supposed they understood her. **Oh, yes,” said 
she, courteously. **Well, I did noi,” | said; 
“will you please repeat your offer?” “Certain- 
ly,” she answered. ‘I pledged myself for the 
amount required; that’s all.” ‘But,” said I, 
“how much is it? I du not understand.” ‘I 
don't care what it is,” she replied; ‘‘L am will- 
ing to give the whole amount, whatever it is, 
though it is ali mine now, as I own the United 
States, you see !” “Why, how is that ?” Lasked, 
intensely astonished, which seemed to surprise 
her. ‘I bought it at auction,” she quietly an- 
swered, ‘*when it was sold.” ‘‘When was it 
sold?” ‘January 5th, 1871,” said she, looking 
at me, and evidently pitying my ignorance. 
“Where?” ‘Down in Maine. Judge 
was present, and attests to the legatity of the 
transaction.” *‘What did you pay for it?” i 
said. **$225,000,000!" she replied, and then 
proceeded to give her version of this extraordi- 
I will give it in her own words :— 


nary affair. 
It was 


“I do not mind telling you about it. 
all mine by right of forfeiture; but, to make it 
doubly sure, I didn’t hesitate making a bid for 
it, and as nobody bid over me it became mine 
in this way, too. There is rather a joke con- 
nected with it, which makes it all the better for 
me. When they bid it off they either neglected 
Great Britain, as a separate affair, so that be- 
“ame mine, too! I knew it betore, of course, 
but there might have been some trouble to es- 





sonal interests then, as now, overcame their sense 
of honor. 
sion of William and Mary to the throne of Eng- 
land, and of the proclamation issued that all 
Highland clans swearing allegiance to the new 
rulers on or before December 31, 1691, should be 
pardoned. Glencve gave in her allegiance, but 
not within the prescribed time. This was taken 
advantage of, and a bill decreeing death to 
MaclI: n and his men was brought to the king 
for signature. It was signed. Nothing now 
remained but the work of destruction. A com- 
pany of soldiers was sent to Glencoe with the 
significant order “not to trouble the govern- 
ment with prisoners.” They proceeded, and, 
under the guise ot friendship, partook of the 
hospitality of the doomed people fur twelve 
ays. 

It was the early morning of the 13th of Feb- 
ruary ; the piercing cold was intense; the moun- 
tains surrounding the ravine, covered with deep 
snow, were swept by a fierce storm-blast which 
the strongest man could withstand but a short 
time without fire and shelter. All night long 
the government troops had been preparing them- 
selves for the slaughter. At the appointed hour 
with fiendish ferocity they sprang upon their 
defenceless hosts, and the work of extermina- 
tion began. None were spared—men, women 
Mercy was asked, but none granted. 
went on, nor did it cease till half the population 


The remainder fled—some to the mountains, but 


for the intense cold of the winter morning was 
as hostile to the unfortunate people as the sword | 
of their late most heartless guests. The next | 
day methers were found sunk deep in the snow, 
with their tender babes clasped in their arms, 
cold death. Fathers found whose 
strength, spent in the defence of their firesides, | 
had now deserted them, and who had died with | 
| 


in were 


their eyes riveted on the smouldering ruins of 
their lamented homes. 
No punishment seems ever to have been in-| 
| flicted on the perpetrators of this wholesale as- 
sassination. Indeed, no report of it seems to 


have reachec the metropolis till a long while! 





a shell to abate the nuisance. Suddenly the 
tiring ceased, and a loud cheer from our camp | 
brought me from my bunk to see the woods | 
lighted up by the glare of the burning building. 
I knew my drummer-boy had done his work, | 
but how I could not find out until a few years | 
later; tor in the excitement of the next day's 
engagement and in the hard work that followed H 
1 lost track ot the brave little chap. 

"Upon assuming my ofticial duties in the 
prison, atter the war, while making my first 
round through the different apartments to see 
who my charges were, I ran across a boy who 
struck me at once as being sadly out of place. 
L asked him He said, ‘*] 
was sent here for arson, sir, and [ took my first 
lesson under vou.” 


iow he came here. 


Phen | knew my drummer- 


. 1 cannot -deoscrite + ‘ 
boy. 1 cannot describe to you the effect his 


words had upon me: 


veut from that day the boy | 
and IT eould . 
unfortunate 
1 at once made Inquiries con- | 
cerning him, and found t 


had a peculiar place in my heart, 
but feel that 1 was debtor to my 
young prisoner. 
hat he was a great fal | 
Vorite in the prison, and that by his pleasant, | 
‘lance with the 
prison discipline he had won the 


winning wavs and willing comp 
. = t 


good pinion 
of every ofticer of the institution. He was sen 
tenced for a long term ot years, but I was re 
Re : : es 1) : j 
Solved to use every possible means to obtain 
I soon had several strong influ- 
ences at work in his behalf, and felt confident 
hy , 

that his pardon would be secured. My plan 
was orkines ivy - | 

is Working admirably, and I was already fix- 
in my mind that I could set him 
me day, 
nil wai he h } 
and said she had heard that measures were be- 
ing taken for the release 


his pardon. 


ing the time 


tree, when H 
en, an elderly lady came to me 


o: the boy, and asked 
‘sto stop all proceed- 
I was surprised to hear such 
a@ request trom a woman, for Peuitions from wo- 
men are proverbially in behalf 


me with yreat earnestne 


ings in his behalf. 


oned. She was a nice-looking, gtay-haired lady 
, vs 


of the impris- , 


| 


afterward; and it was not until almost a full 
year had passed by that a correct account was | 
published, and then, because of the general dis- | 
trust of the Jacobite party, its truthfulness was | 
doubted. But there can be no doubt of its ac- 
curacy. 

The consciences of these murderers, however, 
were neveratterwarlatrest. They seem hence- | 
forward ever to have suffered the stings of the 
silent monitor placed by an all-wise Providence 
in every human breast to prompt to duty and to 
chasten for crime; and although they never re- 
ceived any punishment per se for their dastardly 
slaughter, vet there is evidence for believing 


| that the chastening inflicted on them by the silent | 


monitor was Commensurate with their crime. 





COMMUNICATIONS, 


“What is Property ?"---P, J. Proud- 
hon. 

Epiror ComMonweattH:—The grand idea 
with Proudhon is that right is scientifically de- 
monstrable. He “I no longer beliere. 
Leither know, or am tgnorant.” Justice, lib- | 
erty and equality are three words which stand 


Says: 


| for the same truth in different modes of applica-, 


tion. Justice is impossible in the absence of 


| liberty, and liberty is a misnomer where equal- 


ity isnot. Leveling down to a sameness is not 
equality. What we want is variety, liberty and 


proportional equality. I can sum up Proud- 


, hon’s teachings in one little sentence of Thomas 
| Carlyle’s, as follows: ‘Give every man what is 


his.” If the carping critic sees fit to expend 
his efforts on the use of words he can find much 
to complain of in the book under consideration: 
but if the abject of the reader is to obtain ideas, | 
he will necessarily arrive at the conclusion that 
our Frenchman has given utterance to the best 
thought extant. His form of speech is peculiar | 
to himself, and one must read his words as he | 
' defines them and not as they are generally used 


Advantage was taken of the acces- | 


and children were slain without distinction. | 
The work | 


of the former happy village had been slain. | 


the majority only to meet death on the way; | 


| stantiated her statements. 


tablish my claim if it hadn't been settled so 
| conclusively !” 

All this while she sat in her quiet dignity, and 
it was as if she were a very queen; certainly no 
qeeen could have been more sure of her inalien- 
able right! She continued, putting her hand 
upon my arm, ‘‘Here are the documents; I al- 
ways have them with me;” and she drew them 
forth from her pocket and put them into my 
jhand. I took them—and if the printed page, 
with words in black and white, means anything, 
then there before our eyes were the proofs—for 
we read the deeds and saw the affidavits of sev- 
| eral prominent men, whose names were append- 
‘ed! But in her estimation there were higher 
| proofs still behind all these conclusive facts. 
| “I got my first claim from the gospel; and the 
| law and the gospel go together, you know,” she 
| said, smiling; ‘‘so of course there can be no 
‘doubt of my entire possession. When Adam 
| sinned, he forfeited everything, and what was 
| his once he lost. It has been so ever since; 
| everybody has forfeited everything up to the 
| time when it was all sold at auction, five years 
} ago last January. WhenI received notice that 
| it was going to be disposed of so I went up and 

bought it!” 
| I looked at her and recognized for the first 
| time in my whole life how one can own every- 





| thing and yet remain human, for there was no 
| pride in her bearing; affability and gentleness 
| marked every word and gesture. ‘‘Yes,” she 
continued, ‘‘I belong to the any-ones who have 
| this thing in charge to redeem; my great-grand- 
I visited 


| father came over in_the ‘Mayflower.’ 


| his grave not long since—he was buried ninety 


years ago—and I determined then, when the 


| time should come, as I knew it would, I would 


be on the spot to press my claim; and that’s 
why I came here to-day.” She drew her black 
lace shawl around her, an#looked the possessor 
of empires! 

‘sBut,” said a matter-of-fact listener, ‘‘what 
is to become of the rest of us poor creatures if 
you own everything?” ‘‘Oh!” said she, digni- 
fiedly, “I own it all, I know, and it is mine, as 
I told you, both by law and gospel right, but I 
give it to you free; what more can be said about 
it?” And the look she threw around fully sub- 
Nothing more could 


be said! M. P. C. 





MISCELLANY. 


Dress tn 1776. — Fashions changed a hun- 
dred years ago as they do now, and perhaps it 


| would be impossible to give an exact picture of 


the costumes of different classes at any one 
given time. But, in general, it may be said that 
gentlemen wore small-clothes, knee-buckles, 


/and buckled shoes; coats broad-skirted, wide- 


cuffed and lace-ruffled, and of brown, gray, 
claret or other color; long waistcoats witu broad 
flaps over the pockets, cocked hats, and in many 
cases wigs and powdered hair. The small 
sword was a common article of full dress, while 
scarlet cloth ard gold and silver lace, with 
showy buttons, were resorted to by patricians 
on important occasions. The ladies made up 
their silks and satins and brocades into sacques 


| and petticoats, hooped and trailed, set off with 


ruffles, and variously patterned and bedecked, 
according to the style of the hour. They spent 
much time upon their hair, and the arrange- 
ment of the head-dress for the great party or} 
grand ball was a very complicated operation.— | 


NWEALTH, B OS 


or forgot to say anything about the kingdom of 


TON, 








Faith and principles unbought ; 
Men this homely structure planned : 
Let it stand! 
Keep their landmark! who these stones 
Sells, would sell his gransire’s bones ; 
Heart to heart and mouth to mouth 
Echo ‘‘Save us the Old South!” 
For the honor of the land, 
: Let it stand! 


Wirt anp Homor.—The hens of France earn 
$80,000,000 a year for their owners, it is said. 
Hens the proverb, Hensome is that Hensome 

oes. 

‘‘Did any of you ever see an elephant’s skin?” 
inquired a teacher of an infant-class. ‘Yes, 
sir.” ‘‘Where?” “On an elephant!” 

A well-known floriculturist says: ‘‘Not one 
violet-seed in a bushel will grow.” Perhaps 
not, unless he puts some earth in the bushel. 

“Tf a dog’s tail is cut off entirely, will it not 
interfere with his locomotion?” “Not exactly: 
it will not affect his carriage, but it will stop his 
wagin’.” 

“Can you see me, dearest?” said a Chicago 
man to his dying wife. ‘Tell me, can you see 
me?” ‘No,” she faintly whispered, ‘but I can 
smell your breath.” 

One of Macaulay's best jokes was a pretended 
imitation of the high-church poetry in 1847: 
‘Do you remember the beautiful Puseyite hymn 
on Michaelmas day? It is a great favorite with 
all the Tractarians. You and Alice should 
learn it. It begins :— 

‘Though Quakers scowl, though Baptists howl, 

Though Plymouth brethren rage, 

We Churchmen gay will wallow, to-day, 

In apple-sauce, onions and sage. 

Ply knife and fork and draw the cork, 

And have the bottle handy ; 

For each slice of goose will introduce 

A thimble-full of brandy.’ 

Is it not good? [ wonder who the author can 
be. Not Newman, [ think. It is above him. 
Perhaps it is Bishop Wilberforce.” 

SapBa’-pay Houses in 1776.—An important 
and interesting adjunct of the meeting-house, 
in some parts of the country, was the ‘‘Sabba’- 
day House.” Comfort, being carefully shut out 
of the meeting-house itself, was only thus rudely 
provided for in such subordinate structures. 
The Sabba’-day house was a family affair, gen- 
erally comprising but a single apartment, per- 


fireplace. It was very plainly and sparsely fur- 
nished. Chairs tor the old people and benches 
for the children stood round the walls, and a 
table in the center might hold the Bible and a 
few rehgious books and pamphlets; while at 
one side shelves contained dishes for cooking 
and eating. Sometimes the Sabba’-day house 
was mounted above a shed, within which the 
horse could be sheltered. A group of such 
cabins standing about the meeting-house added 
nota little to the picturesqueness of the spot, and 
their use conduced greatly to the convenience 
and comfort of Sabbath worship, especially in 
winter. The family able to keep a Sabba’-day 
house drove directly thither on Sabbath morn- 
ings, warmed themselves up by a hot fire with- 
out, and quite likely by a hot drink within; and 
here spent the intermission, with further whole- 
some regard for the wants of the inner man. 
The better class of these Sabba’-day houses 
were whitewashed, some of them were double, 
and to the truth of history it must be said that 
between Sabbaths they occasionally furnished 
the wild young men of the parish with secure 
haunts for unseemly carousals.—#dward Ab- 
bott's ‘Revolutionary Times.” 

Tue History oF AMERICAN PRESBYTERIAN- 
smM.—The Presbyterian church in the United 
States is really a daughter of the church in 
Scotland. As early as 1689 the Presbyterians 
of Scotland and the north of Ireland began to 
emigrate to this country, though it was not until 
the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
British Protestants were compelled to flee from 
persecution. Then emigration became more 
extensive, and particular congregations began 
to be formed in Maryland and Pennsylvania, in 
which latter State the first Presbytery was or- 
ganized (1706). At this time the Presbyterians 
assumed a definite place among the denomina- 
tional organizations of this country, and have 
ever since played an important part in its re- 
ligious history. The history of the Presbyte- 
rian church is marked by two seasons of dis- 
union. One occurred betore the revolutionary 
war, and lasted about seventeen years (1741- 
1758). The two parties were called the Old 
aud New Side. After the union of these two 
parties the church went on with a good degree 
of prosperity and vigor until the close of the 
revolutionary war. They were, as a_ body, 
staunch supporters of the cause of the colonies, 
and one of their leading men at the time, Dr. 
Witherspoon, was a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence and a member of the Conti- 
nental Congress for six years. The first quar- 


special growth and prosperity in the church. 
This was partly owing to the quickening of her 
missionary zeal, and by the union of the Gen- 
eral Assembly with the Congregational General 
Assembly of Connecticut, in a plan of codpera- 
tion for the planting of churches. This union 
lasted thirty-six years, and during it the church 
grew with unprecedented rapidity. But again 
the growth of the church was checked by an- 
other division, which occurred in 1836. The 
two parties were now called the Old and New 
school. The feelings between the two parties 
were very hostile, and the controversies and 
persecutions full of bitterness. Among the 
prominent names of those persecuted for error 
at this time we find Dr. Lyman Beecher and the 
Rev. Albert Barnes. This separation lasted 
thirty-three years. During this time the new 
school grew but slowly, while the old school 
was strong, harmonious and thriving. The new 
school was the first, however, to turn its back 
on slavery, which it did in 1857-8, losing there- 
by some 15,000 members. In 1861, just after 
the civil war had broken out, the General As- 
sembly of the old school Presbyterian church 
declaring its loyalty to the federal government, 
and that the Union ought to be preserved, also 
lost its Southern members to the number ot 
76,000. During the war both schools cordially 
supported the federal government. This drew 
them together with growing friendly feeling, 
which finally resulted (1869) in reiinion of the 
two parties, which was celebrated with great re- 
joicing, and is called by some ‘tone of the most 
significant religious events of the prv sent cen- 
tury in this country.” The harmony of the 
chureh since its reiinion is evinced by many 
signs; it is certainiy in a very prosperous con- 
dition, boasting some five thousand churches, 
and over half a million members. Its benevo- 
lent, educational and literary interests and 
schemes are large and well-sustained. The 
late meeting of the General Assembly was 
making preparations which show that a good 
deal of work is expected to be accomplished. — 
American Socialist. 


GariBaLpI.—General Garibaldi, as usual, has 
been one of the heroes of the day, but the cause 
of his late notoriety has not been so happy nor 
so creditable to the old patriot’s reputation as 
his admirers wish. It is useless, however, to 
expectour heroes to be above aot only meat and 
potatoes, but horses and carriages, and all that 
makes mortal life comfortable. The tempta- 
tions of Mammon have toppled over many a 
high aspiration and given an ignoble ending to 
many a noble career. 

A year or so »go the minister Minghetti pro- 
posed to Parliament that a national gift should 
be offered to General Garibaldi, as an acknowl- 
edgme it of his patriotic services. Parliament, 
with promptitude and unanimity, voted 100,000 
francs ($20,000) a year to Garibaldi, and the 
King sanctioned the vote by his royal seal. It 
was galant’uomo all around. The general co- 
quetted with this donation. Up to this spring 
it was not known whether or not it had been 
accepted. One thing was sure, he wanted and 
needed the money, but was afraid o’ the ‘‘speech 
of people.” The government allowed the old 


ians! There is not a nation living that has had 
a better chance of learning this one sage lesson 
of experience—time soorer or later smooths 
down or takes away apparently immovable im- 
pediments. Patience, after all, is true genius. 


or right, resigned, and a ministry of the left— 
Garibaldi’s friends—went into power, the adroit 
patriot seized the occasion to avail himself of 
the golden fleece conquered for him by the Jason 
Minghetti.. One tine morning all the journals 
| pubtished one of Garibaldis inevitable letters. 
It was addressed to the president of the new 
ministerial council, Depretis, and tis was its 
substance: ‘‘Now that the King, Victor Em- 








} 


Edward Abbott's ‘‘Revolutionary Times.” | manuel, has newly and solemniy reconfirmed 
—_—_—_—_ bis faith in the constitutional statute by chang- 
Tue O_p Sovra.—(By Lucy Larcom.)— ing his counsellors in obedience to the vote of 
There's a face sure to arrest 
Weary eyes toward business pressed, | 
Winning careworn lips to say 
“Old friend, how’s the time of day ?” 


friends by placing in their hands the govern- 
ment of the state, my repugnance to the accep- 
| tance of the national donation ceases.” 


haps fifteen feet square, with windows and a, 


ter of the present cen.ury was a season of 


patriot to ‘‘take his own sweet way.” Wise Ital- | 





| 


Parliament, and shown his confidence in my | 


Bless the old clock, face and hand! | Then followed a sort of excuse, in addition | 


Let it stand! | to this Dogberry reasoning, which was, that the 


There’s a steeple, pointing high 

From the thronged street to the sky— 

Finger of our sires revered, : 

To the stars by which they steered 

Pointing, as with firm right hand :— 
Let it stand! 


phasic sheep - and plain, | solve—namely, ‘If the ministry of the lett 
T ed oes pare ge ve spices should go out of power and a ministry of the | 
Bd oncnengaeSce St ay | right go in, would Garibaldi give back the na- | 
Ot te ith Bhs cians ee | tional donation, on the logical ground that, ac- | 

het ik seaad ce | cording to his political views, Victor Emman- | 

5 . | uel, by having the destra, or right, in power, 

Relic of the good old days— would be otherwise than faithful to the statute ?” | 
Monument of steadier ways, No reply was made to this question; and after a | 
Quainter fashions, simpler thought, few fireworks, ur rather squibs, the subject was 


| Tiber works! The letter closed with an ex- 
pression of thanks to all Italy and the King. 


opened fire. 


| possession of this money would enable him to | 
| benefit Rome by contributing largely to the | 


Of course the journals of the destra, or right, | 
A correspondent of the Laberta | 
| propounded a cunning and difficult problem to_ 


-baldi married the Marchese Raimondo. 





This spring, when the ministry of the destra, ieel the sense of the power—the same thrilling | 
| sense of creative power which the actress, the | 


dropped by the journals of the destra. The 
impression left, however, was not an agreeable 
one. Settingaside all considerations of delicate 
feeling and high honor, it could not be denied | 
that Garibaldi had shown himself most ungra- 
cious to the source from which his donation 
came, the ministry of the right. A ministry of | 
the left, his own friends, would never have pro- 
posed such a donation; for, if republics are un- 
grateful, so are collected patriots. Even Gari- 
baldi’s most enthusiastic admirers wish he had 
taken the donation quietly—if it had to be taken | 
—without explanation or excuse. ‘Qui s'ez- | 
cuse s'accuse™ is a very true proverb. 

The mysterious marriage of Garibaldi with 
the Marchese Guiseppina Raimondo has lately | 
been recalled to pubiic memory. This lady 
formerly lived at Como, but for some time has 
resided at Milan. Many years ago Gen. Gari- 
! To the 
surprise of every one they part. d immediately 
after the ceremony, and never met again. No} 
reason was given; whatever was the cause, it 
was known only tothemselves. Since that time 
the general has lived with a peasant woman of 
Caprera, by whom he has had two children. 
This woman is called Signora Garibaldi by some 
persons. The Marchese Raimondo has lived a 
quiet, retired life during all these long years. 
Four or five years ago I saw her aboard the 
royal steamer, at a regatta on Lake Como; she 
was treated with respect, and the Princess Mar- 
guerite talked with her. Lately the Marchese 
Raimondo has had a succession of troubles. 
One of her sorrows is the state of mind and 
health of her father, the old Marchese Georgio. 
Through great age he has become too feeble to 
direct the family estate and affairs. This duty 
must be assumed by his daughter; but, as ‘a 
married woman, she must have permission from 
her husband, in order to perform it legally. 
She has had the courage to ask Garibaldi’s con- 
sent. The general’s reply was an instant de- 
mand upon the law to annul their marriage and 
leave the Marchese a free woman. The cele- 
brated Italian lawyer, Maricini, was the gener- 
al’s counsel. As this great advocate is now in 
the ministry he cannot practise his profession, 
so the matter has been turned over to Deputy- 
Advocate Sineo.—Anne Brewster, in the Daily 
Advertiser—a Romanist. 


CONSCLENTIOUSNESS IN ART.—Nothing seems 
more thoroughly to have stirred up the indigna- 
tion of our old Roman friend Horace than the 
actions 0 one who did not recognize the re- 
spect and honor due to poetry. Nowhere does 
he warm to his task so vigorously as when he is 
expressing his very candid and forcible opinion 
ot the man who shall dare to write verses un- 
less he has a divine call so to do, or ene who, 
even having the former, is not willing to give to 
the work, first, ca-etul preparation, and, second, 
fa thtul and conscientious labor. He indignantly 
exclaims that even the man who cannot throw 
the discus nor toss the ball well has sense 
enough to hold himself away trom the public 
games and not to make himselt an object of 
ridicule to the gaping crowd, and yet that he | 
who knows nothing about poetry dares to fashion 
verses. Again he breaks forth in the same in- 
dignation only a tew lines farther on. The race- 
runner, he says, is willing to undergo all hard- 
ships and to subject himself to all most difficult 
renunciation in order fitly to train himselt for 
the power which shall give him the victory; and 
he adds that if any one would sing worthily he 
also must be willing patiently to learn. ; 

In the indignant word “dares” of the first 
sarcasm Wwe recognize at once the reverence 
which the true artist, in whatever line, feels for 
his art; in the thought of the second passage, 
the willingness, as a result of the reverence, to 
be an apprentice to it. To any true artist the 
careless touch of him who is not inspired with 
reverence is, and must be, taken as an insult to 
that which he worships, and tor which, in his in- 
tense appreciation of its truth, he is willing to 
sacrifice himself, 

“To scorn delights, and live laborious days ;" 
and, as Jacob willingly and joyfully served 
fourteen years for the woman who was to him 
the embodiment of all that was fair and good, 
so is the true artist, in whatever work, not only 
willing but desirous to serve out a long and 
wearisome apprenticeship, so that at length he 
may teel himself to have earned his title of | 
master-workman. 

Wherever we find real and conscientious ar- 
tistic work there we find also these two char- 
acteristics of the artist toward it: a chivalrous 
devotion, born of a deep reverence, and a hu- 
mility which even demands servitude as the 
price of treedo.w. 

No one could have expressed this feeling more 
strongly than Charlotte Cushman. ‘Tell her,” 
she said to me once, in speaking of a friend who 
desired to go on the stage, “tell her from me 
that if she is going to try that work simply be- 
cause she can think of nothing else that she can 
do, she iad better never go, and she will vever 
sveceed. If she is going because it is the one 
thing of all others that she desires to do, and 
thet she will do with all her soul, she may try.” 
“Tell her, alxo,” she added, “that the way to 
>uccess there is Dot easy. It was hard enough 
when I was young, and it is stll harder now.” 
In her words I recognized the artist. I think, 
from what I knew of Charlotte Cushman, that 
the report which has gore abroad of her de- 
terring young women fro.n entering the theatri- 
‘al lite is interred from her expression of such 
sentiments asthese. It was no wonder that she 
deterred them, for nine out of every ten who 
appealed to her womanly sympathy at the same 
time aroused her artist’s indignation. 

In the same way, I suppose, we shall many 
of us be reported to have deterred young women 
fron the attempt to teach, for the true teacher 
will have recognized in Charlotte Custman’s 
words the unmistakable pass-word and grip of a 
tellow-artist. It has been one of the platitudes 
of our educational text-books, ever since Horace 
Mann's days, that though the carpenter and the 
mason needed an apprenticeship, any one was 
supposed to be able to teach, and that, too, with- 
out any preparation. Our cities and towns are 
flooded with teachers of foreign languages who 
have no other qualification tor their proposed 
work than the undoubted fact that they were 
born in a foreign country. This is bad enough 
to bear, but wl at shall we say to the women 
who come to us to ask for professional help, for 
a chance to teach, with an apology on their 
tongue at every sentence for thus demeaning 
themselves? What shall we say to those who, 
having never taught, and of course having 
‘*never expected to be obliged to teach,” want 
us to tell them some place where they will get 
**31200 a year and expenses paid,” and will not 
eonsider any place at a smaller remuneration? 
What we wish to say to them is this: ‘*How do 
you dare (we are quoting Horace’s word) to 
come to me, who am a teacher, and ask my aid 
and advice, while at the same time you insist 
upon apologizing for stooping so low trom your 
superior position as to accept the work of teach- 
ing? How doyou venture so to insult, not me, 
but the divine art whose humblest servant I 
am?” This is what we would like to say; what 
we do say may have somewhat of the same 
savor. What we do add is that there are plenty 
ot sadly vacant places in the positions which 
command $1200 a year and expenses paid,” 
but that such places must be won by not merely 
patient, but conscientious, toil for years in an 
apprenticeship. What we have said often is 
this: that the teacher who is not willing, so long 
as she is an apprentice, to work with her whole 
soul for $300, will never reach $1200. 1 care 
not if she understands two languages, or can 
calculate eclipses, or knows all the lists of all 
the kings and all the emperors from Confucius 
down. Ste may even have all the knowledge 
attainable, but without a reverence for the art 
of education all~her acquirements will be the 
broken pieces which she may hold in her hand 
while the ‘‘geistigos band” is lacking. We do 
sadly need in many cases the reverence of the 
true artist for his work. We do sadly need 
teachers who are artists and not artisans. 

Let us tora moment imagine Phidias as paus- 
ing in his work oa the Otricoli Jupiter to follow 
a visitor to the door of his studio and explain, 
with much verbiage, the sad circumstances which 
ha! reduced him to cut store for a living, and 
we shall begin to see how absurd is the position 
of any teacher who insists upon apologizing for 
her position. And fortunately the art of edu- 
cation is so much of an art that it must be hum- 
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bly studied in detail from one grade to another, 


and year after year, before one can begin to | 


orator, feel when they sway thousands of human 
hearts by the magic of their tones. | 


A reverent appreciation for the art as such, and 
the humble, patient devotion of a disciple at its | 
teet — these are always ana everywhere indis- 
pensable for the educator.—Anna C. Brackett, 
in N. E. Jour. Education. 


Tue Vorce or THE Sitent.—A Poem for the | 
Patriot Soldiers.—( By William Winter. ,— 
Bright on the sparkling swaré, this day, 

The youthtul summer gleams; 
The roses in the south wind play; 
The slumberous woodland dreams ; 
In golden light, ‘neath clouds of fleece, 
*Mid bird-songs wild and free, 

The blue Potomac flows, in peace, 
Down to the peacetul sea. 

No echo from the stormy past 
Alarms the placid vale— 

Nor cannon-roar, nor trumpet-blast, 
Nor shattered soldier's wail ; 

There’s nothing left to mark the strife, 
The triumph, or the pain, 

Where nzture to her general life 
Takes back our life again. 

Yet in your vision, evermore, 
Beneath affrighted skies, 

With crash of sound, with reek of gore, 
The martial pageants rise; 

Audacious banners rend the air, 
Dark steeds of battle neigh, 
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And frantic through the sulphurous glare 
Raves on the crimson fray! 

Not time nor chance nor change can drown 
Your memories proud and high, 

Nor pluck your star of greatness down 
From glory’s deathless sky ! 

Forevermore vour fame shall bide— 
Your valor tried and true; 

And that which makes your country’s pride 
May well be pride to you! 

Forever through the soldier's thought 
The soldier's life returns— 

Or where the trampled fields are fought, 
Or where the camp-fire burns. 

For him the pomp of morning brings 
A thrill none else can know; 

For him night waves her sable wings 
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WHITE’S 


For Removing White Marks 


From Mentel- Pieces, Dining- Talles, Bureaus 
Washstands, Dressing- Tables, Sideboards, P 
Commodes, Kitchen Tatles, and all 


FURNITURE. 


A hot flat, cup. pitcher, or bowl of 
} . 7 A wl of hot water, 
law ed upon 4 varnished table, usually leaves. a 
- tite mark, cdused by the action of the heat upon 
= varnished surface—and much valuable furniture 
_ thus been hopelessly defaced. Whole sets of 
nga nd rosewood or mahogary have been ruined 
n placing * medicine-cup or shaving-mug upon the 
ughly-polished surface of a bureau, reducing the 
singh the complete set from hundreds of dollars 
3 ; _ mere song. Side-tables in dining-r Ss ure 
O'er many a nameless woe. oni subject to these unsightly white spore: sod 
How often, face-to-face with death, ally tinble apse anit ki ee 
Pairs : ¥ lis + on Washing and baking days—by hot wids 
pense 1e stood, ok or a& pie-plate., fresh from the oven, hastily 
While bird and insect held their breath . Be Nod a table—to have the varnish turned.” 
Within the ambushed wood! jot oiling ot teeoan oat ete serrow, ho amount 
j i 2 ‘ bing will restore fi iture 5 - 
Again he sees the silent hills [jured. Only WHIEES. MAGIC _ERASIVE will en 
With danger’s menave grim; jUrely eradicate, and that it will 
And darkly all the shuddering rills sveabes 
Run red with blood, for him. 
For him the cruel sun of noon 
Glares on a bristling plain; 
For him the cold disdainful moon 
Lights meadows rough with slain. 
There's death in every sight he sees, | 
In every sound he hears; | 
' 





do INSTANTANE- 
5 = EXAMPLES. 
Miss E. M. Babson. ot Boston, thoughtlessly placed 
a hot jar tilled with preserved fruit just sealed up 
upon & large center-tuble. On removing the cover 
| from the table she found a white bloteh Where the jar 
had been. Rubbed the spot with sweet oil. kerosene 
alcohol, held a hot shovel over it, tried everything 
recommended, but nothing had any effe Neither 
would varnish cover it. At last tried the compound 
Which is called White's Magie Erasive. The white 
mark faded from view the instant it was applied, 
Mrs. 8. Warr ot Middleboro’ has a mahogany stand 
| Which was disfigured with a white mark made by 
| putting a shaving-mug of hot water upon it ) for more 
_| than twenty-five years; it Was at last readily removed 
| by a few drops of White’s Magic Erasive. ~ 


And sunset hush and evening breeze 
Are sad with prisoned tears. 


Again, worn out in midnight march, 
He sinks beside the track; 
Again, beneath the lonely arch, 
His dreams of home come back ; 
i og Pasha teae cae shake They were removed by a bottle of Magic Erasive. 
, ttage ; } Mr. RIDINGS Was in the habit of placing his pipe 
And little teet of children make jon the mantel after smoking. The bowl of the hot 


Their music on the floor. pipe burned the Varnish and made trouble with his 
landlidy. A> bottle of White’s Erasive only Was 
needed to restore the injury. j 
Miss Bkoap, while doing a bit of taney ironing, 
apparently ruined the table upon which she had been 
aut Agate but White’s Era-ive restored the deface- 
ment, 


of chamber furniture which was sold at less than cost 


The tones that nevermore on earth 
Can bid his pulses leap, 

Ring out again, in careless mirth, 
Across the vales of sleep; 

And where, in horrent splendor, roll 
The waves of vici’ry’s tide, 


FOR SALE BY 
Agents and all Druggists through- 
The chosen comrades of his soul out the United tates. 
Are glorious at his side! PRICE, 25 and 50 CENTS, tr 
Forget! the arm might lose its might, = 
The tired heart beat low hl Py 3 = 
3 : i ’ 4 4 R 5 ’ 
The sun from heaven blot out his light, PIRE wo IAs! 
The west wind cease to blow; Of every description at 
But while one spark of life is warm 
Within this mold of clay 
His soul will revel in the storm 
Of that tremendous day. 


junto 


the lowest prices. 


Packages of Assorted Fireworks securely 
packed at $2, $+. $10, $15, $20 
and upwards. 


Towns and individuals supplied with displays to 
any amount. Balloons, Lanterns, Flags, Horns, ete. 
We manufacture our own goods, and are bound by 





On mountain slope, in lonely glen, 
By fate’s divine command, 
The blood of those devoted men | no combin tion, 
Has sanctified this land! ae, 
The funeral moss—but not in vrief— | CELEBRAT 7 THE CENTENNIAL, 
Waves o'er their hallowed rest: , 
And not in grief the laurel leat | ace ecin & OO, 
Drops on the hero's breast! Hype & Dove and CUTTER. Hype & Co. 
No. 52 Chauncy Street, Boston. 
&@ Send tor price list. it junelo 


Tears tor the living, when God's gilt 
(The friend of man to be) | 
Wastes, like the shattered spars that drift 
Upon the unknown seal 
Tears for the wreck who sinks at last, 
No deed of valor done! 
But no tears for the soul that past 
When honor’s fight was won! 
He takes the hand of heavenly fate 
Who lives and dies for truth! 
For him the holy angels wait 
In realms of endless youth! 
The grass upon his grave is green 
With everlasting bloom! 
And love and blessings make the sheen 
Of glory round his tomb! 
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FOURTH OF JULY FIREWORKS! 

BANFIELD, FORRISTALL & CO.. Manufacturers’ 
| Agents for standard and reliable FIRE WORKS, are 

how preparer to furnish everything in this line for 
_ public or private exhibitions. “In addition to the ar- 
ticles generally used, they have a tine collection of 
Fire Works of large calibre and tinest materials, for 
| Public Exhibitions and Private use. consi-ting of new 
specialties never before exuibited, such as 
| METEORS, ROCKETS, ILLUMINATED BOMBSHELLS, &e. 

City and Town Committees furnished at short no- 
} tice and on liberal terms. 

In addition to the above. we have FLAGS, BALLOONS 
Janda large assortment of very handsome LANTERNS 
| including 8 veral new styles: also. every other descrip 
tien of Centennial Goods. Send for Cireular and 
Price List. 

bBASEFIELD, FORRISTALL & CO., 
| 26 & 28 Federal & 127 Congress sts., Boston. 


Mourn not for them, the loved and gone! 
The cause they died to save 

Plants an eternal corner-stone 
Upon the martyr’s grave ; 

And, safe from all the ills we pass, | 
Their sleep is switt and low, | 

"Neath requiems of the murmuring grass | 
And dirges of the snow. 
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That sunset watts its holiest kiss 
Through evening's gathering shades, 
That beauty breaks the heart with bliss 
The hour betore it fades, 
That music seems to merge with heaven 
Just when its echo dies, 
Is nature's sacred promise given 
Of life bevond the skies! 
Mourn not! in life and death they teaeh 
This thought—this truth— sublime: 
There’s no man tree, except he reach 
Beyond the verge of time! 
So beckoning up the starry slope 
They bid our souls to live; 
And, flooding all the world with hope, 
Have taught us to forgive. 
No soldier spurns a fallen foe! 
No hate of human-kind 
Can darken down the generous glow j 
That fires the patriot mind! | 
But love shall make the vanquished strony, 
And justice litt their ban— 
Where right no more can bend to wrong, 
Nor man be slave to man, 





>LACE in Boston where EVERY 
. for BOYS’ wear can be tound. 
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REAL ESTATE, 


S.P. TOLMAN & E. A. HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agents 
— OF — 


REAL ESTATE, 


No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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So from their quiet graves they speak, 
So speaks that quiet :cene— 
Where now the violet blossoms meek 
And all the fields are green. 
There wood and stream, and flower and bird 
A pue content declare ; | 
And where the voice 0° war was heard 
1s heard the voice of prayer: 


| 
| 
| CHAMPION 


SAFES. 


56 & 60 Sudbury Street, Boston. 


INSURANCE. 
THE 
New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO,, 


POSTOFFICE 
COR. OF MILK AND CONGRESS STS. 


BOSTOW. 
[Organized February 1, 1844.] 


Once more in perfect love, O Lord! 
Our aliened hearts unite; 

And clasp, across the broken sword, 
The hands that used to smite! 

And since beside Potumac’s wave | 
There’s nothing left bat peace, 

Be filled at last the open grave, 
And let the sorrow cease. | 

Sweet, from the pitying northern pines, 
Their loving whisper flows; 

And sweetly, wl ere the orange shines, 
The palm-tree woos the rose; 

Ah, let tuat tender music run 
O’er all the years to be; 

And Thy great blessing make us one— 
And make us one with Thee! 


CHOICE SUMMER STYLES. 


MRS, JULIA FOWLE, 


4 HAYWARD PLACE, 
I)forms her old sustomers and all new friends that 
she is still at her original rooms, as above, and is | Leaying....cceeccesseesceeeees .+++-$13,832,527.95 | 
prepared to show a As areinsurance fund for the protection of policy | 


Choice Stock of Millinery GOs <i praca vo 


. Amountat risk.....+.0. 

Selected by herself, including READY-MADE BON- 

‘ETS 3 ATs, ¢ M: SRIALS SUITABLE : P a 
ee ee eee ee olicies Issued in Sums from $100 
TO BE MADE UP TO ORDER, to please any taste. to *15,000 

Particular attention paid to CHILDREN’S and - is 
OLD LADIES’ WANTS in the millinery line. 

GOODS SHOWN FREELY, and with pleasure, wheth- 
er purchases are made or not. 


4 HAYWARD PLACE, 
(From Washington St., one block north of Essex St. 
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CELEBRATE JULY 4TH 


With a Box of our Assorted 








Accumulation, Jan. 1, I876........914,399,527.95 
Deduct surplus to be distributed.......567,000.00 


The Company has reached its present prosperous 
condition by— 
Ist—The adoption and continuance of a thoroughly 
adequate rate of premium; and, 
2d—By the maintenance of an ample reserve fund. 
The market price of the securities of which the 
fund is composed 18 $294,106 62 over the cost on the | 
| Company’s ledger. Tins item is not availed of in the 
| capital, as above presented. H 
hl \ \ Y | For pamphlets and reports, giving a history of the | 
FIRE ORKS. Company’s operations during the past thirty-one 
Abs ae mae ee oh Sparky Thane = a | years, apply at the office of the Company or of ite 
pa Salaneavatels bs ‘Tapress. on receipt Le price, | #gents in any city or town of importance, 
Send for our catalogue and price list. Address | BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
NEW ENGLAND FIREWORK LABORATORY, ! Jos. M. GIBBENS, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
jel] Office, 1S Hawley St. Boston, Mass. 3t , Seeretery: Eocinet: 
= |W. W. MORLAND, M. D., W.C. WRIGHT, 


INSTANT RELIEF pc os i star. 

For setecers bp art laird wen. hepa Re 5; % 
OOL 4c & 3! » 26 Tremont st. 

— we" CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO,, 


OF NEW YORK. 


HOWARD INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK. 


NORTH AMERICAN INS. CO,, 
OF BOSTON. 
Organized respectively, 1352, 1825, 1873. 


~ Ca:h Assets, 4 Million Dollars. 
CENTENNIAL HYMN, | 


as sung at the Opening Ceremonies in Philadelphia. 
Words by Whittier. Music bv J. K. Paine. In4 parts, 
for Mixed Voices. Price in Sheet Music form. 50 ets. 
In Octavo torm for Choruses. 10 cts. No celebration 
this year will be complete without the singing of this 
magnificent Hymn. 
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CHARLES RICHARDSON & CO., 


DEALERS IN 


PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS. 
Boston Bure White Lead, and 
Hurd’s Genuine English Lead. 


85 & 89 Oliver,cor. High St., Boston, 
aprs 3m 





All losses settled and paid by the undersigned, 
ALBERT BOWKER, Pres. & Manager, 
june No. 1 Old State House, Boston. | 


ERASIVE will en- | 


Mr. ©. E. WHITE, of the same town, bought a set | 


because of the table beimg detaced by white marks. | 


HERRING’S | 


SQUARE, | 


| Centennial. Machinery, HX rticultural. Mlemorial 
jand Agricultural Miarches. each 5u ct=.; Woashing- 
jton’s Old [40 cts.) and New [60 ct=.) Mblarches. 
| Martha Washington's Waltz [75cts.) and Mfarch, 
| [50 cts]. Grand MEarch. by Dowuing [60 cts.). Cen- 
| tennial Waltzes vy Fliege (75 ets.]. ana Crove’s 
| Medley of National Ars {75 ct= ]; all have Splen- 
| did IUustrated Titles! and the best of music. 


| CENTENNIAL COLLECTION OF NATION- | 


AL SONGS. 

An elegant and attractive volume —coptains the 
| National Songs of this and 12 other countries. in con- 
| venient form for Soloor Chorus singing. Inu Paper 40 
| cts. Boards, 50 cts. 

Good News ! Charming New Sabbath Good News! 
| Good News ! Schoo! Song Book[35c). Good News! 
| CARMINA COLLEGENSIA. 

| Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. 24.00. New. Enlarged Edition. 
| All the famous College Songs.forming the wittiest, 
| most entertaining. musical and elzssical collection of 
| enial Songs and Glee= for social singing ever 
| frought together. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
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QUINCY MUTUAL 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cash Fund, July 1, 1875, 320,000 


| 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. | 
| 
' 
| 


| Surplus over re-insurance, over $90,000. | 


Dividends Resumed again Nov. 10, 1873. 


Only the safer classes of property insured. 
All losses promptly adjusted and paid. 


BOSTON OFFICE 
No. 27 STATE STREET. 


Local Agencies in every town, 
| ISRAEL W. MUNROE, President. | 
| CHAS A. HOWLAND, Secretary. 

March 1, 1876. & 
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MAGIC es aves, VINCENT HATH 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


BOSTON 


GINGER ALE, 


109, 111 and 113 Broad Street, Boston. 
432 Hudson St.. New York. 


For sale by first class Grocers. Hotels, and others 
throughout the Union 
CENTENNIAL LOCATION, 
Agricultural Building, K, Lé; 
Space 5361. 
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MRS. FLYNT’S. 


IMPROVED 


‘UNDERCLOTHING, 


FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
ix constantly increasing in popularity, 
perfection than any other. The only thing it appeared 
to lack when first brought before the public 
sarment as a substitute for the Corset 
Flynt has fuliy met by the invention ot a 


Bust Supporter and Bust Improver, 


Patented Feb. 15, Is76—a little garment beautiful im 
its simplicity, without bones, steels or chasps, an 
Which is as admirably adapted to the wants ot large 
fleshy people as those of more delicate habit. Hun 
dreds have already been tested aml given wonderful 
satisfaction, 


@a- MRS. FLYNT also calls attention to ber perfect 
WHATHER PROTECTOR, which is the only 
garment enabling a lady to walk through mud and 
water, and find her dress and bottow of skirts, upon 
removing, as dry and clean as when she started trom 
home. he above garment she is prepared to furoish 
at prices to conform to the times. 


MRS. O. P. FLYNT, 


No. 157 Tremont Street. 
apris tr 


FURNITURE. 


SAMUEL LAYOOOK & SON’S 


ENGLISH HAIR SEATING, 


IMPORTED BY 


BRAMAN, SHAW & CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


FINE AND MEDIUM 


PARLOR FURMITURE, 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE woade 
to order. 


as it ts nearer 


was a 
Phis Mrs. 


Our goods are sold by all the prinerpal dealers 
throughout New England. 


Factory at East Cambridge. tt apr 


PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-GEDS 
In the market. At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 
739 and 7F4l Washington 
Place. 


Dix 
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street, corner ot 


BANKERS. 


KIODER, PEABODY & CO,, 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS 
EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 
in all parts of the world. 
SECURITIES Bought and Sold on Com- 
tf junes 
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mission in this and other Cities. 


Permanent Carbon Phutographs. 


Vo more Spotting or Fading. 


After many years of careful experiment we are 
now prepared to give our customers 


The Highest Product of the Photographic 
Art in 


PERMANENT CARBON PICTURES, 


All styles and Sizes, 


including the beautiful “PORCELAIN” so desirable 
tor children, 


Elegant Portraits from small pictures can be made 
by this process. 


ALLEN & ROWELL, 


april 25 WINTER STREET. BOSTON. 


ART-STORE. 


L, A. ELLIOT & COMPANY, 


Importers and Dealers in 


| Engravings, Chromos, Photographs, 





Studies, and other Works of Art, 
At wholesale and retail. 
PICTURE FRAMES MADE TO ORDER. 
594 Washington Street, Boston. 
apr8 Next Door North of Globe Theater. 
WILLIAM TUFTS, 
TREMONT STREET, 
(NEW ODD-FELLOWS’ BUILDING, 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 

to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atcend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in bandsoms 

etyle. 

Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 

ery, of all sorts. apr29 


FURNITURE 


—FOR— 


SUMMER HOUSES 


VERY CHEAP, 


—- AT— 


SOUTHER & HOOPER'S 


FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 


[IH AYMARKET SQUARE. 
‘Successors of Beal § Mfooper. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 
THE STANDARD. 


Established 1530. 


The public appreciation of these 


Trustworthy, Reliable and Durable Scales 


is shown by the steady growth of the business, which 


| is larger this year than ever before 


The quality is not only fully sustained, but improve- 


| ments are constantly being made, -o that they con- 


| tinue to be. as ever, 
THE STANDARD. 
Every variety, as Railroad, Hay, Coal. flatform 
and Counter Scales, for sale at our warehouses. 
2 MILK STREET, BOSTON. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO. 


311 Broadway, New York, 


june3 FAIRBANKS & CO. tt 


Smuggler Cigars. 


Our new brand which we offer to the public in full 
faith that they cannot be excelled, either in style or 
quality, by any Cigar inade in this country, and sold 


| at reasonable prices. 


JOHN L. STEVENSON & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 2 and 4 Faneuil Hall Square. 
may27 it 
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